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LOTTIE EAMES; 


OR, 


DO YOUR BEST, AND LEAVE THE REST. 


CHAPTER I. 


LOTTIE’8 HOME. 


T was in the beginning of September, very 
I pleasant, cool weather, and Lottie Eames had 
gathered two daily rose buds and a large bunch 
of heart’s-ease in the garden, early in the morn- 
ing. She was sitting on the floor of the parlor, 
arranging the flowers into a small bouquet. 

‘‘ ‘Here’s pansies; that’s for thoughts,’ ’’ she 
quoted, half aloud; then adding, ‘‘How beautiful 
they are!”’ 

Lottie liked Shakespeare, and only the day 


before, Ned had told her that ‘‘pensée’’ meant 
9 
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‘‘thought,’’ and that our English ‘‘pansy’’ came 
from that. 

She had just begun to think that thoughts are not 
always so lovely as the blossoms which she held 
in her hand, and to wish she could make hers like 
them in that respect, when her eye fell upon her 
brother lying upon the sofa. | One arm was under 
his head, his eyes were closed, and Lottie’s kitten 
was resting snugly on his breast, with her head 
under his chin. 

‘‘Soapy,’’ she said, almost in a whisper, for 
fear of disturbing the sleeping gentleman; ‘‘Soapy, 

come here. Kitty, kitty!”’ ‘ 
| But Soapy only stretched out her velvet paws, 
yawned, and put her nose closer to Ned’s parted 
lips. That good-natured young gentleman’s chest 
made a sleeping-place which the kitten considered 
a very comfortable one. 

‘Never mind, Lottie,’’ said Ned, opening his 
eyes, and stroking the cat; ‘‘I have slept long 
enough. It is time for me to wake, and your cat 


knows it. What made you give her such a name ?”’ 
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He rose carefully, so as to disturb Soapy as 
little as possible, shook up the sofa-cushion, and 
deposited her upon it. If Lottie had been a little 
older, she might have thought of,— 

“He prayeth well tLat loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast.” 

‘‘It is not a very pretty name; but we got into 
the habit of it, you see,” she answered, flushing 
a little. ‘*One day, while I was up-stairs, I heard 
pussy mewing loudly. I was reading a very nice 
book, and did not want to go down-stairs. I 
thought maybe it had lost its little sister, and was 
-erying for that. But it mewed so long that I was 
frightened at last, and ran down to see what was 
the matter. 

‘‘T could not find it, and Maggie knew nothing 
about it. J asked mamma; but she said she had . 
no time to spend in looking after cats.’’ Here 
Ned smiled, as Lottic unconsciously put on a pre- 
occupied, busy expression, drawing her eyebrows 
together. 

‘‘T looked everywhere; but the noise seemed to 
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come from under the window. At last I looked 
out : and where do you think I found it?’’ 

‘Indeed, I can’t imagine.”’ 

‘In the soft-soap barrel!’’ she said, impress- 
~ ively; ‘‘and that Jack had put it there to drown.’’ 

‘‘Maybe it fell into the barrel from the win- 
dow,’’ suggested Ned. 

‘‘He would not say he didn’t do it, when I 
asked him,’’ answered Lottie, in a less excited 
tone of voice. 

‘*T put it into a basin of cold water, and washed 
itfor along time. That nearly killedit. It grew 
quite stiff, and I thought nothing would save it, 
till Maggie put it into warm water, and rubbed it 
with flannel. It soon got well, and I have called 
it Soapy ever since. See! it knows its name.” 

‘*Why, it has no whiskers!’’ exclaimed Ned. 

‘‘No,’’ cried Lottie, in a tone of indignation, 
‘‘Jack cut them off yesterday. I cried, because I 
thought she could not smell anything without them. 
Can she?’’ 

‘I think she smelt the cream in the pantry, 
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yesterday. I heard Maggie scolding her for 
drinking it.’’ | 

Lottie’s face brightened, as if she had received 
comfort. 

She had become so much interested in Soapy’s 
mishaps as to forget her flowers. The half-formed 
bouquet had fallen from her fingers, and the 
heart’s-ease lay on the floor. 

«sQ, dear, I must do it all over again,’’ she 
said, pettishly. 

‘*Why did you not take care and keep busied 
while you were talking? Time is too precious to 
waste,’’ said Ned. 

Lottie gave an arch glance towards her brother, 
which he received with a smile and a half sigh’ 

‘‘I suppose I should not preach,’’ he remarked, 
‘sas I do not practice.’’ 

‘‘Indeed, you are the best Ned in the world,’’ 
exclaimed his sister, springing up and kissing his 
cheek. 

Ned laughed, his eye glistening, and said, 
lightly ,— 
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‘‘Come, you had better gather up your flowers. 
Mother will be here presently.’”’ | 

Lottie sprang to obey; but a stey came to the 
door. It was opened, and a tall lady entered the 
room, stopping to frown heavily at the scattered 
blossoms, and to utter a stern,— 

‘*What nonsense! Gather up those flowers, and 
put them into a vase, and drive the cat out of the 
parlor. Here—scat!’’ and pussy scampered as if 
Carlo were at hand. 

The lady wore a dark, thick dress, and held a 


riding-whip in her hand. Shehad marks of care 


_ on her face, and spoke in a quick, abrupt way, 


that seemed to drive Lottie into a frightened 
silence. 

‘sWell, mother, what news?’’ inquired Ned. 

‘‘Nothing good,’’ answered Mrs. Eames, in a 
troubled tone. ‘*Where men have Carter’s means 
at command, it is easy to rob the fatherless and 
the rvidow.”’ 

Lottie looked up quicaly; words came to her 


lips, but the courage to utter them, when her 
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mother’s eye turned upon her, was wanting. 
She blushed, and bent over the pansies once 
more. 

‘‘There’s nothing to be done,’’ continued Mrs. 
Eames, rising, and walking about the room. ‘‘It 
frets me to be waiting so long. If this suit is 
decided against us, everything must go. There’s 
the mortgage, you see, and without the water- 
power the place is almost valueless, and the ex- 
penses are heavy. I have not the heart to make 
improvements when I do not know what day our 
home may be taken from us. This ‘hope deferred’ 
eats like a canker.’’ 

‘sBut if you could only trust—’’ began Ned. 

‘‘Trust!’’ interrupted Mrs. Eames; ‘‘and do 
nothing? God helps him who helps himself.’’ 

“I know; but then this waiting and leaving 
everything to turn upon the issue of the lawsuit 
is wearing out both health and spirits. Can you 
not think God will bring out the right, and so 
turn your mind from it?’’ 


Lottie’s tears were flowing down her face now. 


= 
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Ah! if her mother could but have heart’s-ease, she 
thought, as she touched her blossoms, and placed 
them in the vase—that mother whose life was so 
full of anxiety that she had no time to love her 
children, whose days were darkened by the shadow 
of debt hanging over their home, and whose ener- 
gies were lost while she waited in inaction for a 
lawsuit to be decided which was to leave them 
ruined or prosperous. 

‘‘Surely God will help us,’’ she thought; but 
though her mother read the words of the Scripture 
daily, she did not carry them into her life; and 
when she closed her Bible, the vexing thoughts of 
mortgage and law furrowed her brow. 

Lottie grew more and more depressed, and at 
last crept out softly into the sunshine, longing for 
free air, and for something more cheering than the 
sight of gloomy faces. 

It was very bright around her. The autumn 
flowers made the garden gay; the vines running 
over the trellises were still green. A neat fence 


enclosed the Jawn on three sides; on the other it 
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sloped down to the edge of the race, whose waters 
kept the grass on its borders fresh. There leaned 


a tall, old pine over the edge, and the two boys, 


Jack and Charlie Eames, sat on its thick roots, - 


fishing. The pine leaves had strewn a slippery 
‘carpet upon the ground, and Lottie found it diffi- 
cult to keep her footing as she went sliding towards 
the boys. 

‘‘Now, Lottie, don’t you make a noise; you’ll 
scare the fish,’’ whispered the elder of the two 
boys. ‘‘Charlie’s got a minnow; you look after 
Louis; he will get into the nettles; there’s a whole 
bed of them by the fence.”’ 

Lottie’s heart was aching for the struggling 
little fish on the ground. She was morbidly sen- 
sitive about hurting any living thing; so, with 
trembling hands and a pitying heart, she lifted the 
poor minnow, and threw it into the stream. 

‘*You know it is not good for anything,’’ she 
said, as Charlie began to cry, and Jack turned 
fiercely towards her. 


‘sBut it will tell the rest,’’ sobbed the luckless 
, 
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fisherman, ‘‘and then we’ll never catch another 
one.”’ . 

‘‘] wish you would stay in the house, where 
you belong, Lottie. Nobody wants girls around. 
Now, I tell you, if you touch another fish-—’’ 

Jack’s threat was lost in a cry of pain from 
Louis, whose little hand had come in contact with 
a nettle. | 

“<Q, Lottie, it hurts so; and will mamma stold ? 
We was lunnin a lace, Carlo and me, and I put 
my hand there. O!”’ 

Charlie threw himself on the grass, and laughed. 

‘¢¢Tun a lace!’ ’’ he repeated; ‘‘Louis says ‘lun 
a lace!’ O! O!”’ 

‘<I don’t say ‘lun a lace,’’’ cried the little fellow, 
indignantly. 

‘What do you say, then?’’ asked Charlie, ceas- 
ing to laugh. 

‘“oWhy,’’ angrily, ‘‘I say ‘lun a lace.’” 

Here the two larger boys shouted with mirth, 
and Louis began to cry. 


‘‘Never mind, Louis,’’ said Lottie; ‘‘we’ll go 
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up to the house, and see what can be done for 
your hand, and I’ll tell you a story.”’ 

She took her little brother by the hand, and the 
two ascended the slope, and found a quiet retreat 
in the large parlor. | 

‘‘Mamma told you not to go down to the race, 
didn’t she, Louis?’’ asked Lottie. 

“Well, yes,’’ answered the child, after some 
hesitation; ‘‘but I didn’t get in.’’ 

‘‘But that does not make any difference; you 
. must not disobey mamma. Now, I’ll tell you 
one story, and then you must be good, and sit 
still.’’ 

She recounted an amusing story to the child, 
then, giving him a picture-book, sat down to enjoy 
herself in reading. __ 

Presently a little voice at her elbow said,— 

‘‘Lottie, I’m hungry.”’ 

‘‘Q, Louis,’’ answered his sister, in a moralizing 
tone, ‘‘you must be punished for disobedience. 
Now sit down and be quiet.’’ 

‘‘Can’t I have some blead and butter ?’’ 
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‘‘Now, Louis, do you think God loves a little 
boy that does not do as his mamma tells him ?”’ 

‘‘T want some blead and butter;’’ and he began 
to whimper. . 

‘‘But, Louis, you’ll never go to heaven if you 
are not good.”’ | 

‘Tam hungry. I don’t want to go to heaven; 
nothing but flyin’ and flyin’, and nothing to eat,”’ 
he shouted. ‘‘I want some blead and butter!” 

He sat down on the floor, and began to kick. 
Lottie lost patience. . 

‘‘Be quiet, Louis,’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘be quiet, I 
say! You’ll wear a hole in the carpet.’’ 

He did not heed the command. It seemed rather 
to increase his noise than otherwise. With a 
sudden shriek of anger and pain,—for he was 
really hungry,—he sprang up and gave his sister’s 
hair a violent pull. | 

The young girl was reading. She had just 
reached a most interesting part of the story, and 
was hurrying on amid the kicking and screaming. 


The sudden pain caused her to drop her book 
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Her eyes and face ablaze with passion, she gave 
her brother a blow on the cheek that made him 
reel, and then stood panting and unable to speak 
in the excess of her anger. 

Poor Louis ceased to shriek. He looked at 
Lottie for a moment in a frightened sort of sur- 
prise, and then lay down on the floor, face down- 
ward, and began to sob as if his heart was broken, 
rubbing his little cheek, and: moaning, ‘Lottie 
struck Louis! Lottie hurt Louis!’’ again and 
again. — | 

And Lottie! The storm died out. Remorse 
seized her. She threw herself on the floor beside 
the grieving one, and sobbed, too, caressing him, 
and speaking soothing words. 

But Louis only cried more pitifully, and his 
sister’s tears flowed with his. 

What would she give not to have struck her > 
little brother! The story was nothing to her now, 
and she felt as if she could never smile again, 


never forget that angry, cruel blow. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE PROMISE. 


OTTIE’S papa had been dead three years. 
L His body lay in the churchyard, which was 
but a stone’s cast from the house. The simple 
church had been built by him when he first came to 
New Leeds, many years before Lottie was born, 
and his own ivy clung to the wall. 

The little children, even to Louis, could remem- 
ber the pleasant, gentle man .who led them every 
day to the church porch, and told them stories of 
saints and martyrs, and imbued them with a strong 
love for the rites and ceremonies of that faith in 
which he lived and died. 

The village people called Mr. Eames an ‘‘easy 
man,’’ and said his wife would make a better man- 


ager; but everybody loved him. 
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Ned’s mother had died when he was a baby. 
His little half-sister had seen her picture among 
his treasures many times, and Louis called it 
‘‘Ned’s angel mamma.’’ 

Mrs. Eames had been very kind to him, and he 
loved her scarcely less than her own children 
seemed to do, besides being to her both comforter 
and adviser. 

He had been at college for the past two years, 
and only spent his vacations at home. His uncle, 
a very rich gentleman, took charge of his educa- 
tion, and, as he had neither wife nor child, it was 
generally supposed that his nephew would inherit 
his property. 

Lottie built high hopes upon Ned’s fortune 
(though, had he known what was working in her 
little brain, he would have been careful to teach 
her the folly of such thoughts), and longed for 
the time when the mortgage could be paid, the 
drying-house rebuilt, the troublesome Carters 
annihilated, and the wrinkles smoothed from her 


mamma’s forehead. 
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Mrs. Eames had been sorely tried since her 
widowhood. Her large, uncultivated estate was 
heavily mortgaged; the factory wheels were silent 
from sheer discouragement on her part to keep 
them in motion. 

The owner of a Jarge manufactory some distance 
farther up the stream had been engaged in a law- 
suit with Mr. Eames for some years concerning 
the ‘‘water-right.’’ If he were successful, wheels, 
machinery, and building would be useless to her, 
and she waited in sickening suspense, sometimes 
daring to hope, at others, feeling despair for the 
issue. 

Her troubles had seemed to reach their climax 
when the drying-house filled with warps had been 
burned to the ground. | 

Lottie sometimes dreamed of that time when she 
woke to hear hoarse cries of ‘‘Fire,’’ and to see 
her mother with set lips and pale, calm face, assist- 
ing the men in their efforts to extinguish the 
flames. She had herself crept down in her little 


bare feet in quietness to the pump, and carried her 
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little pxil of water to help, praying all the time 
with great earnestness. , 

She had kept close at her mother’s side, though 
the heat scorched her; but when it was all over, 
her mother had only looked at her and said, 

‘*You here, Lottie? Go back to bed.’’ 

But Lottie could not sleep. She watched her 
mother from her bed, and saw her shed tears of 
anguish. It was a dreadful sight to the little 
girl. She had never forgotten it; and when her 
temper sometimes rose at some harshness or injus- 
tice on her parent’s part, she had only to remember 
the few tears she had seen rolling over her cheeks, 
that midnight after the fire, to melt into pity and 
love. Tears were rare things in those stern eyes; 
Lottie had never seen thom before. | 

There could not have been a more beautiful 
spot, at least in the children’s eyes, than their 
home. At the back of the house was the orchard. 
The old trees had a very convenient way of crook- 
ing themselves into pleasant seats or easy climb- 


ing-places, and the shade was so thick that even 
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at noonday only a little glimmer of sunshine lay 
here and there on the grass. When the blossoms 
were out, and were now and then drcepping their 
pink petals to the ground, Lottie’s heart used to 
thrill with an almost puinful sense of the beauty 
around. There was a huge pear-tree by the race 
bank, and each large limb bore a different kind 
of fruit. Her father himself had grafted these 
branches. | 

But the glory of the place was the old apple- 
tree, some of whose branches actually stretched to 
the other side of the water, and which was clothed 
from top to bottom by a thick, heavy grape-vine. 

O, the delight of sitting in that tree and gather- 
ing the luscious bunches of grapes, stopping to 
see the shadows below or to hear the bird’s song in 
the bright blue sky! There was the little path 
through the orchard, up the meadow, and then 
_came the dam with its shade of walnut-trees, where 
the boys went to bathe in the summer-time. 

But the barn, with its hiding-places, its new 
hay, the impossible places to be reached by any- 
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thing but perverse hens bent upon stealing their 
nests, and surprising you with a brood of downy 
chickens before the frost had gone! 

Then there were the long, low sheds, and the 
straw stacks, just near enough to be jumped upon, 
and the great trough, into which clear water was 
always trickling. 

The children at New Leeds found amusement at 
home, both in winter and in summer, and lived a 
merry life, with but few shadows to make the days 
long. 

It was the day after Lottie’s trouble with Louis 
that her mother called her from the piazza, where 
she sat reading, and folding up a letter which she 
held in her hand, said,— 

“You are going to school next week, Lottie.’’ 

The flush on the child’s face deepened to a 
bright crimson. She was glad to go to school. 
Now Mrs. Eames looked displeased. She did not 
like to see Lottie’s changing color. It reminded 
her too much of her sensitive husband; and though 
she had loved him, she did not wish her children 
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to resemble him. The tangled knot of ais affairs 
made her dread the sight of any of his characteris- 
tics in her family. 

‘Can you not listen to or speak to me without 
growing red in that absurd way, Lottie?” she 
asked, gravely. 

‘‘T am sorry, mamma, but I was pleased. I did 
not know—I did not mean—’’ and she was silent, 
the tears gathering. Mrs. Eames turned away 
impatiently. 

‘‘I have just had a letter from Mrs. Sewell, a 
friend of mine, a very nice old lady. She tells me 
you can stay with her and attend the school in 
Newton. You may come home on Friday even- 
ings, and spend Saturdays and Sundays with us 
here,’’ continued Mrs. Eames. | 

“Yes, ma’am,”? answered Lottie, looking down, 
longing to ask more, but afraid of giving offence. 

‘‘Now, you see this is going to be an expense—”’ 
Her face grew a little dark, and Lottie inter- 
rupted eagerly,— 


‘<Q, mamma, never mind sending me. [I can 
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do my lessons at home, indeed; and I would 
rather not go, please.’’ 

‘*Yes, I have decided. You must have an edu- 
cation. But I shall depend upon you, Lottie, to 
do your best. Remember you are not to give up 
at trifles, as you do here. I shall hope to see you 
at the head of your classes. I shall expect a good 
report always. Unless you are ill, there must be 
no excuse for want of punctuality. If your reports 
are perfect in that respect, and if you keep first in 
your classes till Christmas, I will give you at 
Christmas time this little gold watch;’’ and she 
held up a tiny timepiece, elegantly chased and set 
with pearls. ‘It was your aunt Lillie’s. You 
will try, my daughter;’’ and with a touch of ten- 
derness she left a kiss on Lottie’s cheek. 

‘‘T will try, mamma,’’ answered the little girl 
in a low tone, trying to keep down the objection- 
able color in her cheeks which the sight of the 
watch had called up. 

‘‘I don’t know anything that would give me 


more pleasure than to see you steady and perse- 
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vering, Lottie; and if you do well at school, it 
will indeed make me happy.’’ 

Ah, what would Lottie not do to be rewarded 
by that softening of her mother’s face, that tender 
expression in her eyes! 

She sat down to think it over in a tumult of 
excitement. Visions of rewards and praises chased 
each other through her mind. She was paturally 
ambitious; her mother had seen this, and had 
tried to foster the desire to be first, thinking it 
best to.do so, hoping that this quality might coun- 
teract the effects of her variable, timid disposition. 

‘‘So, Lottie, you are going to school,’’ said 
Ned’s voice. He was lying on the sofa in a dark 
part of the room, so that she had not noticed him. 
before. 

‘Yes, and Iam going to be at the head of all 
the classes, and mamma is going to give me a watch 
at Christmas,’’ she answered, eagerly. 

‘sSuppose there are some girls there who want 
to be first, too ?’’ 

‘sAh, but I’ll beat them, I am sure.”’ 
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‘‘T hope not very hard.’’ 

‘¢Well, you know what I mean, Ned,’’ blushing 
and smiling. 

‘Well, I think if I were you, I should try to 
do just right every day, and not to look so far into 
the future. It does not strike me that trying to 
beat people is exactly the best motive to live by.”’ 

‘‘And to please mamma,’’ suggested Lottie, her 
eyes sparkling. 

‘‘To be sure. To please mamma and to please 
God.’’ | 

Lottie’s expression became grave and thought~ 
ful. 


‘You see,’”’ 


continued her brother, ‘‘if some 
girl had the first place in the beginning, you 
might do very wrong in coveting it, and after a 
while you might learn to hate her because she was 
cleverer or more fortunate than you.’’ 

Lottie had been used to think no one cleverer 
than herself, at least no one of her own age; so 
she held up her head in a confident manner. 


‘‘Well, you.must know, little sister, that if a 
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man or a child sets out in a strange country with- 
out 2 guide he is very apt to lose his way, to 
stumble into a ditch, or to get intu a thicket. So 
I think, you had better not fancy you are able to 
accomplish just what you wish at school.’’ 

‘¢Well, then, am I not to try?’’ said Lottie, in 
a disappointed tone. 

‘‘Certainly; it would be wrong if you did not 
do your best. But you must have a Helper, and 
get into the right path, or you will go astray.’’ 

‘‘I know,’’ answered the child, looking down. 

‘sAnd if I were you, dear, I should not think I 
was working for the watch, or to exceed my 
schoolmates, but because it was my duty—because 
God requires us to do our work with all our 
might; and I can promise you a pleasure and peace 
on your Christmas morning that a thousand pres- 
ents could not give you.”’ 

Just then a brown hand stole through the win- 
dow, and dropped a large caterpillar on the little 


girl’s neck. 
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‘‘That’s for throwing away our fish,’’ shouted 
Jack, as his steps were heard on the piazza. 

With a shriek Lottie shook off the worm, and 
springing up, stood shivering and horrified, star- 
ing at it as it lay squirming on the carpet. 

‘It won’t hurt you, Lottie.’’ 

3 oe Or O, Ned!’’—with a nervous shud- 
der. 

‘‘It is only a poor little thing,”’ said Ned. 

‘‘But won’t I pay Jack?’’ 

‘<‘T hope not in the way that you intend now.”’ 

‘*Why ?”’ | 

‘‘Because it will not be earning your Christmas 
blessings.’’ 

And Lottie was silent, spending the next hour 
in a nervous dread of creeping things, and a fancy 
that worms and spiders were descending from 
every beam on the veranda, and lurking behind 


every leaf that fluttered in the wind. 
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CHAPTER III. 


TASTING FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


‘¢°P) OTTIE, wake up. What possesses you to 

L wander round in that half-asleep style? If 
that is the way you intend to look and act when you 
go to school, I have but little hope of your excel- 
ling any one,’’ said Mrs. Eames, as she glanced 
from her sewing to sce her daughter reclining list- 
lessly upon the lounge, suppressing yawns. 

‘I’ve nothing to do, mamma,’’ dnswered she, 
in a discontented tone. 

That was Lottie’s trouble—‘‘nothing to do.’’ 

OQ, how wearily the hours dragged on when there 
were no nests to hunt, no birds to watch, no young 
calves to pet; when Ned had shut himself up in 
his room, and Jack had caterpillars at hand with 


which to frighten her! 
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“Boys always have something to do,’’ she 
thought; ‘‘but mamma will not allow me to climb 
trees, and I don’t care to fish. O, I wish I could 
do what I please!’’ and she gave herself an impa- 
tient twist. 

Why should she not? She started up, anda 
flash brightened hereye. How tiresome rules and 
commands were! She had so wild and strong a 
desire to break them all, and do just as she wished, 
that she could not contain herself. 

‘‘The queerest girl,’’ murmured Mrs. Eames, as 
Lottie sprang out of the door, seemingly full of 
life and energy. ‘‘I wish she were not so impul- 
sive!’’ 

In the meantime the child bounded swiftly along 
the hall, up the stairs, and back into an unoccu- 
pied room overlooking the orchard. There was a 
low window under the eaves, and a line of de- 
serted swallows’ nests overhung it. The race, 
the meadow, the quiet orchard lay below, and the 
sounds came muffled from the barn and the kitchen. 


Lottie, stepping cautiously, took a large volume 
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from an old chest, and, seating herself by the 
window, opened it. And then the listlessness 
passed from her face. A glow came to her cheek, 
alight to her eyes, her lips moved, tears came, 
and then changed into smiles as the story changed. 
You could read the book in her face. It was the 
marvelously charming tale of ‘‘Kenilworth,’’ and 
Lottie had found something to do. 

The sun traveled on, and cast a long beam into 
the little window, revealing spider-webs and dust 
in dark corners. But still she continued to read. 
A. little mouse crept out of its hole, and, embold- 
ened by her silence, came close to her, and looked 
at her with its small, bright, black eye. It put 
_ its tiny foot on a piece of paper, startling her by 
the rustle. With a loud-beating heart, she looked 
fearfully round, and the small intruder scampered 
away. Again her eyes sought the page, and the ~ 
moments flew on wings. 

O, how beautiful it was? She was carried away 
from the dullness and stillness with which the day 


had begun. The unplastered roof became a fairy 
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bower, the stately form of Elizabeth was hefore 
her, and the shrinking figure in green was Amy 
Robsart. Scott’s wonderful pen had brought the 
whole world to her, and she held her breath in the 
intensity of her interest. 

There was a voice under her window, and, crim- 
soning . with. the start it gave her, she listened to 
the following conversation between her mother 
and Maggie. 

‘‘Maggie, where is Miss Lottie?’ 

“I don’t know, ma’am; but I think she’s gone 
fishin’ with Master Jack.”’ 

‘sDid you see her go?”’ 

‘‘No, ma’am; but I heard the boys a sayin’ she 
was goin’, and so I took it for granted she did.”’ 

‘‘Well, then, we’ll have only luncheon to-day 
for me. Mr... Eames is going out to dinner, and 
the children will not be here. Bring it into the 
library soon. Iam going to write, and if any one 
calls, say lam engaged. I do not wish to be dis- 
turbed.’’ 

A thrill of exultation passed through the child. 


-~ 
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She was safe for the day. Her mamma thought 
she was with the boys, and there was the writing 
that she knew would absorb time and attention. 
So she turned to her book again in ecstasy, and 
had, in a moment, forgotten herself. Oblivious of 
dinner, of the lengthening shadows, of her own 
cramped position, of the mice and spiders that 
had grown bold in her presence, she read on and 
on. At last but one page remains. She is hold- 
ing her breath, hoping against hope that Amy will 
not step upon the trap. She hears the whistle; 
she starts, and clasps the volume tightly. An 
instant more, and all is over. With streaming 
eyes she puts down the novel and sits in a trance 
of delight, and sorrow, and pain, and pity. Her 
heart aches. Why must the charming tale have 
sosad an ending? She sits fashioning another 
for herself, when the sound of talking roused her, 
and she sees Jack and Charlie coming down the 
meadow path. 

Her brief time of bliss is over. The taste of 


forbidden fruit is turning to bitterness now. 
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There is her mother to meet. All day she has 
been disobeying her express commands. The 
little mouse frightens her now with its soft patter ; 
the spiders make her fiesh creep; she looks fear- 
fully into the dark corners, and steals on tiptoe 
and backwards down the staircase. Chilled, and 
faint with hunger and fright, she reaches the hall. 
The library door is closed. She listens at ita 
moment, and hears the scratching of a pen. . What 
will she do? She wrings her hands in perplexity. 
- Lottie’s nature isnotabold one. She is naturally 
truthful; no schemer, she can contrive no plan for 
keeping her mother in ignorance of her day’s pro- 
ceeding; and, O, the terror that strikes her as she 
thinks of that mother’s frown! of the few cold 
words that must fall upon her ear! 

She cannot have the courage to confess, Her 
very heart sinks at the thought. Her pleasure is 
over, the pain has come, and the day’s enchantment 
fades away as a dream. 

‘‘T say, Lottie; look at this string of fish—will 
you? and the lots of frogs we got for bait.  Char- 
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lie caught ten. There ain’t a little one among 
’com. I’m going to ask mamma if Maggie mayn’t 
cook ’em for our supper. I tell you, we’re hun- 
gry 


Jack’s freckled, radiant face shone down upon a 


99 
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string of small fish, and he put his scaly fingers 
upon Lottie’s shoulder, unheeding her disgust, 
while he poured out the story of the day’s sport. 

‘sWhere’s mamma ?’’ shouted Charlie. 

Mrs. Eames opened the library door, and the 
boys, less sensitive and penetrating than their sis- 
ter, disregarded the look of care in her face, and 
began their story again in excited tones. 

‘‘Mayn’t Maggie cook ’em, mamma? Now, 
mayn’t she ?’’ was the cry of both. 

‘Yes, yes; runoff. Tell herto do it as soon 
_as possible. You must be very hungry, and I 
think I shall relish one of those fine fellows 
myself.’’ | | 

Away they rushed, and Mrs. Eames, turning to 
Lottie, said,— 


‘‘T hope you wore your gloves and broad hat, 
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my dear; and Ido not like your staying out in 
the air so long without food.”’ 

‘IT did not go, mamma,’’ was on the child’s 
lips; but the words were not audible. She could 
not speak them. Her mother turned back to the 
library again, and Lottie lingered, trembling, at 
her side. 

O, for the strength to pour out what was in her 
heart! | 

Scratch, seratch, went the pen. Her tongue 
formed the words, ‘‘I have been reading what you 
told me not to,’? again and again; but her heart 
seemed to stand still, her head to turn round, if 
she tried to utter them. 

She took up a piece of paper, and began tearing 
it into fine shreds. There came clearly into her 
mind these words of her mother’s, uttered months 
ago:— 

‘‘My dear, I cannot allow you to read novels. 
When you are old enough, I shall not object; but 
now I must be obeyed. My command is reason 


sufficient for you.”’ 
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And since that time, she had followed Jeannie 
Deans on her dismal journey, had crept to the crack 
in the wall with Catharine Glover, and wept over 
the disappointments of Prince Charlie. Poor 
Lottic! no wonder that she hada guilty start 
and color if any one spoke suddenly to her. She 
carricd something about with her that she was ever 
trying to conceal. | 

Ring, ring, went the supper-bell. The fish were 
delicious, but Lottie’s appetite was banished by 
her fear of her mother’s discovering that she had 
not been with the boys. 

‘‘Did you catch any of the fish, Lottie ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Eames, trying to unbend and make her chil- 
dren feel happy. : 
_ *¢Lottie!’’ exclaimed Jack. ‘‘Lottie’s too soft- 
hearted. She throws them back into the water. 
Besides —”’ 


? 


‘sO, see what a bone, mamma,’’ interrupted 
Louis; and the color came back to his sister’s 
cheek as she found her mamma’s attention di- 


verted. ' 32 
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‘You don’t eat anything, my dear,’’ re- 
marked Mrs. Eames, a little while afterwards. 
“Exercise does not give youan appetite. Perhaps 
the sun was too hot.’’ i 

She looked at the little girl, who struggled for 
an instant with her feelings, and then burst into 
tears. 

‘““Why, why, how foolish!’’ continued her 
mother, always impatient at the sight of tears. 
‘‘Go and lie down on the Jounge. You are nerv- 
ous;’’ and she relapsed into her accustomed stern 
silence, awing the boys into quietness, and chill- 
ing their buisterous spirits by her looks. 

Depressed and anxious, the child lingered near 
her mother, waiting for the sound of Ned’s return. 
At last he came; but he brought no comfort; for - 
Lottie could not find it in her heart to whisper the 
story of deception and wrong-doing into his kind 
ear, even when the opportunity offered. The sor- 
rowful look in his eyes would have been harder to | 
bear than her mother’s scorn and anger. 


She went to kiss him good-night, and the dejec- — 
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tion in her whole appearance seemed to attract his 
attention. 

‘‘Well, Lottie, what have you been doing all 
day?’’ he asked. ‘‘Have you been lonesome with- 
out me ?’’ | 

‘«O, no; she’s been fishing with the boys,”’ 
answered Mrs. Eames, before Lottie could speak. 

‘‘Fishing!’’ exclaimed Ned. ‘*Why, that is 
something new for you—isn’t it? I thought you 
did not like it.’’ 

There wag no answer, excepting in a bent head, 

and all the sweetness of the morning had turned 
to bitterest sour. 
_ How could the child pray, with that unconfessed 
sin on her conscience? She dared not sleep with- 
out kneeling by her bed first; but the words came 
with sobs, and she knew that she was wilfully shut- 
ting herself out from the Father, and had no right 
to his protection. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CATHARINE MACKAY. 


WNHE next day it rained slowly, steadily, in- 
i ers Lottie had some young chickens 
for which she provided by covering the coop witk 
carpet, and a part of the time was occupied ir 
feeding with a spoon three young children of 
Soapy’s. She, ungrateful cat, had deserted her 
offspring in the hour of their utmost need, and her 
mistress’s untiring efforts were necessary to keep 
life in the blind, helpless things. 

Mrs. Eames hac doomed them to the pond, as 
the greatest mercy; but Lottie’s pitiful pleading 
had prevailed, and their lives were spared for 
future warfare upon rats and mice. Sv she took 
the very smallest spoon she could find, and opened 


the little mouths with gentle fingers, and warmed 
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them with milk, packing the round creatures away 
into cotton after each performance. 

Ned had assisted the last time; the pussies were 
comfortable, and Lottie took her stand by the 
window to watch the drops splashing down into 
the race, one by one. ° 

It looked rather desolate. The leaves hung 
their heads, and the turkeys, venturing out for a 
moment, gobbled mournfully, with their wings 
drooping and wet. 

Lottie had resisted her strong desire to seek the 
little room up-stairs successfully so far; but she 
now began to feel that the tempter was growing 
too strong for her. | 

She fancied herself seated with her book open, 
and her heart gave a great bound. | 

Who does not appreciate the delight of an inter- 
esting book on a rainy day ? 

She had ventured to say,— 

‘sMamma, I wishI had a book;’’ but Mrs. 
Eames had answered ,— 

‘‘Well, there is the Life of Washington, or the 
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History of France, or, if you are in need of occu- 
pation, here are handkerchiefs to hem.”’ 

Lottie’s undisciplined mind craved more excit- 
ing food than biography or history, and the 1dea 
of hemming handkerchiefs in a quiet room on a 
rainy day was intolerable. 

‘‘Look, Lot; see that puddle! The water runs 
over those stones, and makes a cataract. I wish 
mother would let us go out—don’t you?’’ said 
Jack. 

‘*Yes; but she won’t,’’ answered Lottie. 

‘‘And, O, dear, rainy days are so tiresome!”’ 

‘‘There’s an old woman coming over the 
bridge,’’ exclaimed Charlie. ‘‘Her cloak is drip- 
ping. Don’t she look tired, though ?’’ 

The children crowded to the window, attracted 
by this new object of interest, and watched the 
old woman toiling up the slippery path to the 
kitchen door. 

Four rosy faces greeted her entrance into the 
house, and were turned mquiringly upon her. 


‘‘God bless the childer,’’ she said, courtesying, 
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while the little ones shrank shyly back at the 
sound of her voice. 

‘‘Might I see the misthress?’’, continued the 
woman, as she stood by the door, the water falling 
on the floor in a little pool. ~ 

Four fleet-footed messengers invaded the parlor 
at once, and four young Voices cried out in the 
same breath. ‘‘There’s a woman in the kitchen 
to see you, mamma.”’ 

Mrs. Eames put down her sewing, and followed 
the eager children into the presence of the beggar 
woman. 

She still stood by the door, and was trembling 
with a chill; the tears were rolling down her 
cheeks now, and her voice was mournful and un- 
steady, as she pleaded that— 

‘The lady would look at her paper, and give 
her charity for the sake of her own little ones.’’ 

Mrs. Eames read the, paper, and then said, 

‘So you have lived in Mr. Carter’s family. 
I know Mr. Carter, and I presume your story is 


quite true. You must have some dry clothes, and 
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rest yourself to-day. Maggie, make this woman 
comfortable. Your name is Catharine Mackay, 
you say ?”’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am; but if ye plase, I’d be afther get- 
tin’ on in me journey. It isa sore heart I have 
for me childer, and I’d like to get to ’em soon;”’ 
and a sob choked her. 

‘‘It shall make no difference. I will send you 
to the station to-morrow in a wagon, so that you 
will not be detained.’’ ; 

‘‘Thank ye, ma’am; thank ye, ma’am,’’ said 
Catharine, with another courtesy. ‘‘May poverty . 
never lift the latch of your door, bless ye.”’ 

‘‘And now, children, come away. Maggie, 
you will see that this woman has dry clothes, and 
some warm food, as soon as you can get both for 
her,’’ continued Mrs. Eames; and the unwilling 
little ones were obliged to force themselves back 
into the gloom of the parlor once more, with their 
curiosity ungratified. 

‘*Who is she? What is she, mamma? What 


does she want? Where is she going?- Why does 
4 
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she go about in the rain?’’ were some of the ques- 
tions poured forth by the little ones. 

‘‘She is a woman, the paper says, who has lived 
as a servant in the family of Mr. Carter for nearly 
a year. Her wages and whatever the charity of 
others may contribute are to be used in bringing 
her five little children from Ireland to this country. 
I suppose her story is true, as she has lived with 
the Carters, and they ought to know,’’ answered 
Mrs. Eames. 

.**When she has rested, and has finished eating, 
mamma, may we go and sec her?’’ begged Lottie. 

~$¢Yes; but you must not annoy her with ques- 
tions.’’ 

Hereupon there was a shower of promises, and 
a dance of pleasure, in which the work-basket was 
overturned, and the spools scattered upon the floor. 

For a wonder, mamma did not chide, and the 
time of waiting was spent in various expeditions 
to the kitchen door to see how matters were pro- 
pressing. 

‘IT say, Lottie, she looks jolly in Maggie’s 
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things; but what a funny cap!’’ whispered Jack, 
after his return from a reconnoitre through a crack 
in the door. 

‘sAnd she’s begun to eat,” reported Charlie, 
after an interval of two minutes, as if he had been 
viewing an animal in a cage. 

‘The tears are running down her cheeks,” was 
Lottie’s comment, in her turn. 

Little Louis opened the door softly, when his 
time came for peeping, and walking up to the old 
woman, put his little hand into hers, and said ten- 
derly, in a coaxing tone, ‘‘Don’t cry.”’ 

This was a signal for a rush from the whole 
party, and the kitchen was soon alive with young 
voices, eager with offers of help and consolation. 

‘sYere intintions are good, bless ye, darlints,’’ 
said the old woman; ‘‘but it’s me heart that’s 
broke intirely;’’ and she sobbed aloud. 

‘Ts it about your children?’’ asked Lottie. 

“Yes, miss. It’s night and day I’m longing 
for a sight of their faces. A year ’s a long time 


when one has the heart-break.’’ 
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‘sBut why did you leave them?’’ asked Jack. 

‘It was the poverty,’’ answered the woman. 
‘sMay it never lift the latch of your door.’’ 

‘sWere there any as little as me?’’ asked Louis, 
lifting his face. 

‘sYes; bless yer purty face; and a baby that’s 
gone to Paradise since I feft.”’ 

The children were silent. They had no words 
of comfort; but their looks were eloquent with pity 
and interest. 

‘How did it happen that you came to America 
to leave them ?’’ asked Charlie, after a little while. 

‘It’s a long story,’’ began the woman, with a 
sigh. «‘Me husband was stiddy till the hard times 
come, and the agent oppressed us. Ye see, we 
were on Colonel Lindsay’s estate, and he wasa 
grand man, wastin’ his time in London, leavin’ his 
affairs to go to rack and ruin. O’Brien had care 
for nothing but to screw the rent from us, and 
sometimes it was like takin’ our hearts’ blood. 
‘At last he jined the White Boys.”’ 

«Who were they?’ inquired Lottie. 


Pad 
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‘‘Jist a band as desperit and starved as himself, 
that vowed vengeance on them as ground us down. 
They never took it without first sendin’ warnin’, 
though; but a man as had a word from the White 
Boys was sure his hour were come. The peraties 
failed that year, and when the famine had most 
come on us, Colonel Lindsay come out from Lon- 
don, and his two young ladies were kind to the 
poor. s 

‘‘Many’s the sup they brought me—the young- 
est lookin’ like an angel, but with the sorrow in 
her eyes too. Ye see her lover was out o’ favor 
wid the colonel, and there had been harsh words 
between ’em. The colonel turned him out of 
doors, and so the young lady had this pain in her 
heart, wearin’ her cheek thin, and givin’ her the 
sad look. They did say the young gentleman had 
gone to the bad, and there was wild stories about 
his doin’s with the White Boys.’’ 

The eyes of the children were distended; they 
were impatient at the slightest interruption. 


‘sAt last, ye ‘gee, there were nothin’ for it but 
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to look for service, and he got work wid Colonel 
Lindsay, who didn’t know nothin’ of the White 
Boys’ doin’s. 

‘‘[had to leave the childer, too, and got a place 
as laundress at a lady’s, twelve miles from our hut. 
Me eldest were trustworthy, and minded for the 
little ones the best she could. Well, I worked 
me fingers to the bone, and many’s the time after 
dark I trudged home to see me babies. They 
were a thrivin’ well, but the baby, and he were 
puny from the first. He pined for somethin’ 

besides peraties, and it made me a sore heart to 
have nothin’ to give him. And then it was like 
to be the death of me to part from him, a holdin’ 
up his hands, and cryin’, ‘Mammy, mammy!’ as 
if he could not let me go. 

‘sBy-and-by it got harder and harder, and -he. 
got into bad ways up at Colonel Lindsay’s, and 
was turned off. Me lady was hard set, too, and I 
had no pay for a bit, and the childer were ina 
strait. The windy nights were comin’ on, and it 


was bitter cold. There was company in the house, 
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and me evenin’s was takin up with the flutin’s and 
platin’s, and so I could not see them at home so 
often. 

‘¢Well, it wore on me, till the housekeeper said 
I was always a sighin’ and lookin’ like a ghost. 
I depended on him to look afther ’em a little; 
but, bless ye, he was of no account. There come 
i. snow-storm one night, and I could not sleep. 
The dogs howled, and the wind was high. It 
- geemed as if it cried, ‘Bread, bread, bread!’ all 
the time in me Nannie’s voice; and at last I got 
up, and started for home. It must uv been three 
o’clock in the mornin’, I belave; and whinI 
opened the back door, the great dog came howlin’ 
and whinin’ towards me. ‘There was a little white 
heap lyin’ at the door, and I fell over it. It was 
me Nannie. The want had been sore on ’em at 
home, and he never come near ’em. She started 
for me, and the storm overtook her. The snow 
was her windin’-sheet.’’ 

‘<Q, she was not dead!’’ exclaimed Lottie; and 


even Jack rubbed his eyes with his sleeve, while 
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Charlie made grimaces to hide his tears, and 
Louis sobbed. 

‘*Yis, miss,’’ continued the woman, wiping her 
eyes, ‘‘she was dead, and all me tears couldn’t 
bring her to life. I traveled home to the others 
with a sore heart; but there was another sorrow 
comin’ onus. He met the colonel, and threatened 
him, and the colonel shot him with his pistol, and 
then we was alone wid the poverty and grief.’’ 

‘sWhat did they do with the colonel?’’ said 
Jack. 

‘¢Well, they couldn’t do nothin’; but the White 
Boys vowed revenge, and the family wanted to 
leave the country; but that man feared no one, 
and nothin’ could persuade him. By-and-by he 
got his warnin’, and they do say it were in the 
handwritin’ of Miss Mary’s lover. 

‘One evenin’ there came a bangin’ of stones 
and brickbats agin the doors and winders, smashin’ 
’em in; and that man went out alone to the mob 
that were howlin’ about. The young ladies clung 
to him, but he would go, and, just as he raised 
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his pistol to fire into the men, a ball struck him, 
and he fell dead. 

«“‘They said Miss Mary’s sweetheart fired the 
shot that struck her father. She did not believe 
‘it, at any rate, and none could prove it. He said 
he wrote the warnin’ to. frighten Colonel Lindsay 
into removin’ away, and that he came there that 
evenin’ to see Miss Mary before he left Ireland.’’ 

‘Did they hang him?’’ inquired Jack. 

“No; they could not prove anything, and he 
got off.’’ | 

‘‘And what did the lady’ do?’’ asked Lottie. 

‘She died, the angel,’’ was the answer. 
‘‘Afther that, ye see, I could not leave the chil- 
der to work; but they told us stories of the money 
to be got in Ameriky, and how I could go over 
first, and make a way for the young uns. Bridget 
Malone, me sisther, took ’em, and I crossed the 
salt sea alone. It couldn’t be salter nor the tears 
I shed for them as were left behint. And ye see, 
when I got here, I went as cook to Mrs. Carter, 


and the sore in me heart got worse and worse, till 
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it seemed as if it were burnin’ a hole through. 
By-and-by a red spot came over the place that 
ached so hard, and when Biddy wrote me the 
baby was dead, it broke out and left a hole 
there. And thin the kind lady made me tell 
her me sthory, and Mr. Carter gave me money to 
sind.’’ 

‘Was he kind?’’ asked Lottie, in wonder. 

‘‘Kind, miss? Bless him! though he’s a here- 
tic.”’ | 

Poor Lottie thought of the lawsuit, and was 
sorely puzzled. She didnot know whether it was 
quite loyal to mamma to appreciate Mr. Carter’s 
kindness. 

‘‘Then your troubles were over?’’ questioned 
Jack. | 

‘sAlack, no! It has been five months since, and 
never a word have we heard. There was no ship 
lost; but it’s meself that’s goin’ back to see about 
~’em. If ye can think what the cravin’ for food is 
to them as is dyin’ of starvation, ye may know a 


little uv what I feel to see me childer. Day and 
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night the achin’ is there, and me heart strains and 
pants to get to ’em.’’ 

The tears streamed from her eyes. Great sighs 
burst from her. Her breast heaved, and she con- 
cluded her pitiful story amid half-choking sobs 
from her little audience. 

‘sAnd have you money enough?’’ cried Jack. 

¢¢ Almost. ‘Ye see, the people have been good, - 
and give me something wherever I go.’’ 

Out rushed the four, and begged with clamor- 
ous voices the well-hoarded store from mamma; 
nor were they satisfied till Ned and she had made 
up the sum sufficient to take Catharine Mackay to 
Ireland, and bring her children to the land of 
plenty. | 

She left next morning with the good wishes of 
the family; and Lottie added a clause to her usual 
evening prayer, in which she prayed fervently for 
Catharine Mackay and her children. 
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CHAPTER V. 


NED’S ADVICE. 


‘cP OTTIE, you can hem two handkerchiefs 

now. I am going out to see Vesey, and 
you must not waste your time. Three days more, 
and you goto school.’’ As Mrs. Eames said these 
words, she gave thimble, needle, and thread into. 
Lottie’s hand, and put on her bonnet with a busi- 
ness-like air. 

Lottie’s face expressed anything but pleasure. 
She eyed the handkerchiefs wearily, and turned 
them over, as if loth to begin. 

Ned, lying on the sofa in a darkened recess, 
watched her, unseen himself. Presently the dull 
expression left her, and an animated one took its 
place. She sprang up with a quick motion, and 


went to the door. From the window er brother 
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saw her step cautiously to the end of the piazza, 
and look carefully in every direction. 

Vesey was sauntering up the lawn with a spade 
over his shoulder. 

‘sWhere’s mamma, Vesey?’’ inquired Lottie. 

‘Well, miss, she’s gone off with lawyer Cress- 
well. It is something about the lawsuit, I s’pose. 
He jest fetched her off in his gig to Leeds.’’ 

Lottie gave a bound. Her face was full of 
smiles, and a chuckle of exultation escaped her 
lips. 

She ran back to the parlor, gave the despised 
sewing a little push with her foot, and removing 
some articles from the étageére, took a worn volume 
from behind it, and sat down to read, with a sigh 
of satisfaction. 

The escape from the dilemma of a few days ago 
had not taught her to be obedient. She had been 
so much interested in Catharine Mackay as to 
forget her penitence, and so the impression had 
worn off. 

Ned watched the varying from pale to red on 
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her cheek, the alternate smiles and tears, the ea- 
gerness with which she turned over the pages and 
devoured the story. He guessed that she was 
doing wrong, for he had been aware of his mother’s 
command. 

Presently the eye ceased to glance so swiftly 
over the leaves, the bright look died out, and 
Lottie shut the book slowly, and put it away 
reluctantly. She sat down on the floor and leaned 
her head upon her hand for an instant, and then 
took up. the handkerchief and began to lay the 
hem. 

‘‘What were you reading, Lottie?’’ asked Ned. 

‘¢¢Two Years Ago,’’’ answered the child, while 
her cheeks became scarlet. 

‘sAnd have you finished it?’ 

‘‘Not quite. All but ten pages, I believe.’’ 

‘sDid you like it?’’ 

‘‘O, yes; so very much!”’ 

‘‘Then why don’t you read it all?’’ 

‘sMamma told me to hem these handkerchiefs,” 


she replied in a low voice. 
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‘It will only take you a little while to do 
those.’’ . 

The face was lifted with a little flash of the eye, 
but it fell again, almost directly, and there was 
silence for some minutes. Presently Lottie, look- 
ing up, said, — 

‘‘Can it do any harm to read books, Ned ?’’ 

_ That depends upon what kind of books one 
reads,’’ was the reply. 

‘¢Well, I mean books like that “Two Years Ago,’ 
and ‘The Heart of Mid Lothian.’ ” 

‘‘T should say that was rather strong food for a 
little brain, Lottie.’’ | 

‘sBut it don’t hurt me; and QO, I like it so!’’ 

‘‘How do you know it don’t burt you? I think 
I saw a little harm that it did you this morning.”’ 

‘sWhat?’’ asked Lottie, quickly. 

‘‘It seemed very unlike little open-hearted 
Lottie, to do so deceitful a thing as to watch for 
her mother’s going away, to draw out a hidden 
book. It was very like Jack’s stealing sweet- 


meats.’’ 
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‘‘O, Ned,’’ cried Lottie, the tears starting. 
‘It never seemed like that.’’ 

‘‘It is so, nevertheless.’’ 

‘sBut mamma might let me read sometimes.’’ 

‘She does. I think I saw you reading for two 
hours, yesterday, in the same room with her. 
What book was it ?’’ 

‘¢ ‘Undine and Sintram.’ ’’ 

‘*You liked it—did you not?’ 

“OQ, yes, very much. But mother made me 
stop before I had half finished; and then I was not 
satisfied all day.’’ 

‘You wanted to devour it all at once, just as 
Jack did the sweetmeats. They made him ill, 
you see, and I really believe the pleasure did not 
pay for the pain.”? 

‘sAh, but books are not sweetmeats.”’ 

‘I know; but your two hours the next time 
with Sintram were the better for not having eaten 
him at once, and given yourself the headache.’’ 

“But, Ned—” 

‘But, Lottie—‘Children, obey your parents.’ 
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All your liking, all your reasoning, cannot make it 
right for you to do as mother told you not to do.”’ 

‘“‘But why are those books hurtful to me? I 
cannot see. Iam sure they make me happier than 
hemming or doing nothing.’”’ 

‘I’m not sure of that. Are you certain you 
are happier for having read ‘Two Years Ago,’ this 
morning, than you would have been had you 
obeyed mother? You don’t look happy.’’ 

‘No, because I cannot tell the right: because 
mother does not allow me to read.’’ 

‘‘And because the sin of disobedience has led 
you into being deceitful, too. You ought not to 
hide your deeds, Lottie. You ought not to be 
ashamed of them.”’ 

Lottie hung her head. 

‘‘Ah, Ned, but mother is not like you. I 
wanted to tell her: but O, I am so afraid! It 
makes me tremble to think of it.’’ 

‘Well, Lottie, I could not bear to see you flush 
guiltily, and turn away your eyes, afraid to look 
your friends in the face: and that you will cer- 
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tainly get into the habit of doing, if you forever 
have something to conceal.”’ 

“Ol 

‘Yes, it will be so. I can’t tell you how much ~ 
pain it gave me to see you, this morning. I had 
so trusted you, Lottie! I should have believed 
myself capable of falsehood sooner than you, 
Lottie.”’ 

‘But, O, Ned, you do not think —’”’ 

‘IT must think you are in the habit of deceiv- 
ing, or you would not have hiding-places for your 
books.”’ 

The tears rolled down the child’s cheeks, and 
. Ned left the room without giving her one word of 
comfort. . 

O, the beautiful books! Why, the world looked 
dreary without them. There seemed no pleasure 
in it, nothing but a round of hemming handker- 
chiefs, looking idly out of the window, or seeing 
her mother’s ‘‘lawsuit’’ face, with no enchanting 
visions of heroes and heroines to lighten the mo- 


notonous days. 
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For a moment it terrified her to think it might 
be her duty to give up her story reading. She 
clasped her hands together, and a strong tempta- 
tion came upon her to throw down her work and 
take up her book once more. 

‘sNed said it would teach me to be afraid to 
look any one in the face. I believe it, for it 
frightens me whenever mother speaks tome. I 
am so afraid she will find out!’’ she said to herself. 

Ned entered the room ina little while, and 
said,— | 

‘Keep your | integrity, Lottie. That is my 
advice. Never do a mean thing, and you will 
have nothing to dread. Go to mamma and make a 
clean breast of it. Your sleep will be swecter to 
you, and you can begin a new leaf.’’ 

‘‘But must I, Ned?’’ imploringly. 

‘‘There is but one right, there is one wrong 
way. It certainly is sinful to disobey. Your 
own conscience will tell you what to do. You 
would be shocked if I should tell you that your 


present course of conduct might lead you to lie. 
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But, by-and-by, that might be as easy to you as 
it will soon be to deceive.’’ 

‘‘O, Ned!’’ But Lottie could not forget the day 
of the fishing, and her heart was full of fear. 

‘‘T will try, I will try,’’ she said. 

‘‘And pray, Lottie. You will do nothing with- 
out God’s help.”’ 

‘You don’t know how hard it is, Ned.’’ 

‘Indeed, I do, Lottie. I think it a greater 
trial than any one I have to bear, though I am so 
much older. But I should tell mother about it 
‘as soon as possible, and then you will feel better.’’ 

Mrs. Eames heard Lottie’s trembling confession 
with more patience than the child had looked for; 
but that was probably owing to a conversation she 
had previously held with Ned. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


AT NEWTON. 


ERETOFORE Lottie had been used to | 
H wake, on the morning of Ned’s departure 
for college, with a pain in her heart and a weight 
upon her spirits. But she was to accompany him 
as far as Newton, and the prospect of going to 
school was so pleasant to her as to make her 
forget the pain of saying good-bye to this dear 
brother. | | 

She sprang out of her bed at the very first cull 
from Maggie, and was delighted to find it so early. 
The sun was just coming over the tree-tops in the 
east, and the gardener had but just begun his hoe- 
ing. Vesey was always the first to rise in the 
morning. 


Lottie watched him gathering chrysanthemums 
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whilé she dressed herself. She said her prayers 
by her bedside, took a last look at the pretty pic- 
tures on her wall, and went down-stairs. In some 
way, the little room always looked narrower after 
her going out into the world. | 

Ned was eating his breakfast in a leisurely man- 
ner, while Lottie began to swallow hers in a way 
that would have choked her soon, had he not inter- 
fered. | 

‘‘Don’t be.in haste, Lottie. There’s time 
enough. Keep cool always. What do you trem- 
ble for? Take it easy; you will come out the 
better for it in the end.’’ 

‘sAh, but you see I have never been to school 
before. ”’ | 

“There’s no occasion for scalding your throat 
with coffee, little sister, if you -have not.’’ ° 

‘‘Lottie, your Bible is in the right hand corner 
of your trunk. There’s a little note for Mrs. 
Sewell there, too; and always remember to do 
things in time. Don’t go off in adream. Keep 


your wits about you,’’ said Mrs. Eames. 
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> 


‘sYes, mother,’’ answered Lottie. There was 
one request trembling upon her tongue. She 
longed to speak it, but could not. ‘‘1 will now,” 
she said to herself; and her lips opened just as 
Maggie came in to ask where her shoes should be 
put; and when she had gone out again, her cour- 
age had departed too. She made up her mind to 
speak out when she had swallowed her coffee; but 
her mother looked so preoccupied, that she turned 
cold and pale at the idea of troubling her. 

It would be too late in a minute. Vesey had 
put on the trunks; the carriage was at the door. 
Ned kissed his mother, bade her keep a good heart 
about the lawsuit, and sprang in, holding out his 
hand for his sister. She could not. Turning 
away with «a sickening heart, she climbed to 
her seat by her brother’s side, and burst into- 
tears. | 

‘SWhy, what’s this?’’ asked Ned, as the horses 
started. | 

“‘Q, Ned, my poor orphan kittens! and Soapy’!l 


never come back,’’ sobbed Lottie. 
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‘‘Maggie will take care of them,’’ said her 
brother, in a comforting tone. 

‘<No, no; mother will have them drowned. | 
know she will. And I meant to ask her at the 
last; but O, 1 was afraid; and now I am so un- 
happy!’’ continued the child. 

‘‘Lottie, you’re a foolish little coward. Will 
you never learn not to be afraid of your own 
mother? Here, Ben, turn back. Miss Lottie has 
something to say to Mrs. Eames.’’ 

Ben checked his horses, not without grumbling 
at ‘‘Muassa Ned’s nonsense,’’ and Mrs. Eames 
appeared upon the piazza just as the travelers 
returned, one of them in a sad fright and with 
tear-stained cheeks. 

‘‘Here, mother. Lottie has a request to make,’’ 
said Ned. 

‘‘Well, Lottie, what is it?’’ inquired Mrs. 
Eames. 

‘‘Don’t drown the kittens, mother; they’1l soon 
be able to eat without a spoon; indeed they will; 
and Maggie said she would take care of them if I 
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asked you,’’ answered the agitated girl, with 
another shower of tears. 

‘sQ, I’ll have them seen to,” said her mother, 
with a smile; and Ben was allowed to proceed, 
while his two passengers made the woods vocal 
with their merry laughter and singing. 

“You see,” said Lottie, ‘‘I had the kittens on 
my mind, but when mother once promises, I know 
she will perform; and I can see them every Fri- 
day.”’ 

It was only five miles to N ewton; but Ned was 
obliged to be in town early in order to catch the 
train, and so they found the streets quiet. 

‘Ben was ordered to drive tu Mrs. Sewell’s. He 
had been there before with his mistress, and knew 
where she lived. . Lottie had ouly seen the old 
lady in church a few times, and did not know what 
sort of home she would find with her. 

It was an old house, with a wide piazza running 
round three sides, and a Virginia creeper forming 
a natural lattice-work from one of its pillars to 


the other in front, over which clambered a tangled 
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mass of vines. There was a hedge of box on each 
side the tan walk, and tall trees met over the top. 
The only sunny spot was by the old well on the 
south side of the house, and that waa covered with 
fall flowers. 

A great dog lying on the piazza rose and snuffed 
the air as Lottie and Ned approached. Appar- 
ently satisfied that they were harmless, he lay 
down again, wagging his tail in friendly greeting, 
and winking sleepily, as if he thought it early to 
be stirring. ~ 

Ned stepped on the thick mat before the hall 
door, and rang the bell, while Lottie’s heart beat 
fast and loudly. It was only a minute till a step 
was heard, and a little negress opened the door 
with a grin of welcome and a courtesy. 

‘Is Mrs. Sewell in?’’ asked Ned; and the young 
blacky said,— | 

‘‘Yeth, thir,’’ with a broader grin, and opened 
the parlor door. | 

It was a very pretty parlor, and Lottie liked it 


very much. There was a soft carpet on the floor, 
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and two funny, old-fashioned sofas in recesses. 
There were two round tables, with thick, rich cov- 
ers upon them, and some great, roomy chairs scat- 
tered about. The thing she liked best was a 
bookcase, and the rows of tempting-looking vol- 
umes made her gathering homesickness vanish for 
a moment. Mother had said she might read any 
book that Mrs. Sewell approved, when she had 
leisure. 

There were some flowers in a vase, and two or 
three exquisite statuettes took up her attention. 
Some pictures on the wall made her turn to Ned 
for explanation. He told her that one was ‘‘Co- 
rinne,’’ another, ‘‘Beatrice,’’ and a third, the 
‘sMadonna;”’ the rest were portraits. There was 
a piano, and Lottie wondered if old Mrs. Sewell 
played upon it. She had but little time to won- 
der, for the door opened, and a very nice-looking 
old lady entered the room. Lottie liked the 
smile, the quiet face, the neat dress, and more 
than all, the sweet voice in which she bade them 


welcome. 
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‘‘T have just finished my breakfast,’’ she said, 
‘‘T am not so early as you.”’ 

Ned explained that he had to come early to 
meet the train, and begged Mrs. Sewell to allow 
some one to accompany Lottic to the school, when 
the hour came. ‘‘Certainly,’’ was the answer, 
‘‘T will send my housekeeper with her; and I hope 
we shall make a pleasant home for your sister 
here.”’ . 

Lottie had not spoken a word in this time, and 
sat still, trying not to wish that Ned would stay 
with her. 

“Well, then, good-bye, Lottie,’’ said her 
brother. ‘‘Don’t forget your promises for Christ- 
mas, and take care of yourself.”’ 

He kissed her tenderly, shook hands with the 
old lady, and went away. Lottie felt as if the 
sunshine had gone with him. She looked out of 
the window and watched him going down the 
walk, saw him open the gate, and disappear round 
the corner. Her heart was desolate. Is there 


anything so bitter as parting with those we love? 
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Lottie continued to gaze down the walk; but 
the opening of a door roused her, and Mrs. Sew- 
ell’s voice said, — 

‘This is Miss Mary Lee: she will show you 
your room, my dear, and at a quarter before nine 
o’clock she will take you to school.”’ | 

The little girl looked up into a grim face, and 
received a slight nod. She would never like Miss 
Mary, she was sure. 

‘‘You’re trailing your cape on the floor,’’ said 

the housekeeper, abruptly; and Lottie gathered 
“her things up in a frightened manner, and fol- 
lowed Miss Mary up-stairs. 

‘‘Here is your room,’’ she resumed, opening 
the door of a large apartment; and taking a watch 
from her pocket, she continued, ‘‘you have three 
quarters of an hour; unpack your things, put them 
into the bureau drawers, so that Emily can carry 
your trunk to the lumber-room. Be careful, and 
don’t dawdle.” So saying, she shut the door, 
and the child heard her heavy step ascending the 


stairs. 
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She looked round her. The carpet on the floor 
was dark; the curtains were dark; and there was 
a great black wardrobe on one side of the room. 

It was very still, and Lottie’s oppressed heart - 
could bear no more. She threw herself down by 
her unopened trunk, and wept bitterly. 

She recalled the pleasant smile that she had last 
seen on her mother’s face. She remembered 
Ned’s kiss; even Jack and Charlie’s misdeeds 
were forgotten; and a thought of gentle Louis 
made the large drops flow faster. 

O, she could never bear it; never be happy 
again; and that dreadful Miss Mary— But a 
thought of Miss Mary roused her, and she began 
to take out her clothes, and to throw them into the 
drawers. 

Lottie had not learned to be neat. In fact, she 
had never thought of it. Maggie cared for her 
wardrobe, and she was free to follow her own 
will; so that handkerchiefs, collars, stockings, 
and aprons were tumbled into the same drawer 


promiscuously, and sprinkled with her tears. 
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The task was over long before the allotted time 
for it had expired, and she waited in dread for her 
escort. 

She had made up her mind that a life away from 
home was intolerable, and intended to end it when 
Friday came. Deriving some comfort from this 
decision, she listened for Miss Mary’s tramp, 
tramp, with her hands clasped over her breast to 
keep down the dull pain. There she was, as grim 
as ever. 

‘cAre you ready?’’ she asked, in a quick tone. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’’ answered Lottie, meekly, pray- 
ing that she might not cry. 

‘Come, then, get your books. Remember to 
be back as soon after school as you can walk the 
distance between that place and this. We dine at 
half past two, and won’t wait. Are those your 
books ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, ma’am,’’ still more meekly. 

‘“‘T’ll carry some of them. Cume on.” 

Mrs. Sewell met them as they were passing 
through the hall. 
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‘My dear, I know you had a very early 
breakfast, and it will be a long time before din- 
ner; so Miss Mary put up a luncheon for you,’’ 
she said, giving the child a small basket, and kiss- 
ing her. ‘*Good-bye. You must not be afraid of 
Mr. Getty if he seems a little cross. He is a very 
good-hearted man.”’ 

Lottie marched off as if she were going to prison - 
under guard, and dared not glance at tall Miss 
Mary, who spoke not a word till the school was 


reached. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MR. GETTY. 


“6 O on,’’ said Miss Mary, as Lottie stood 

(¥ still, dismayed by the sight of a room 
full of boys. A platform, upon which stood a 
long table, was in one end of the room, and 
behind the table sat a large man writing. 

The boys were humming their lessons half aloud, 
and the man at the table, seeming to be disturbed 
by the noise, rapped upon the floor occasionally 
with great fierceness, and roared, ‘‘Silence!’’. 

Miss Mary, is no way disconcerted by the stares 
of the boys, marched up to the gentleman, and 
said,— 

‘‘How do you do, Mr. Getty? Ihave brought 
you a new scholar—Miss Lottie Eames.’’ 


Mr. Getty put his pen above his ear, glanced 
6 
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over his spectacles, exchanged his frown for a 
smile, and answered the greeting very politely. 

‘«‘Sit down there, my dear,’’ he said, pointing 
to an empty bench in front of the platform, upon 
which sat a frightened-looking little boy. ‘I'll 
take you up to the young ladies’ room as soon as 
I finish these exercises.’”’ 

Lottie dropped upon the seat trembling, and, 
looking round for Miss Mary, found that she had 
disappeared. She bent her head in an agony of 
shame before the fifty pairs of eyes fixed upon her, 
and there was profound stillness in theroom. But 
boy nature is not capable of a long quiet; so the 
buzzing soon recommenced, and Mr. Getty’s 
anery shouts of ‘‘silence’’ frightened Lottie so 
dreadfully, that for an instant she meditated flight. 

Presently the teacher came ‘down from’ his 
throne, and. approached the meek-looking little 
boy seated upon the strangers’ bench. 

‘¢What is your name ?’’ he demanded. 

“Willie, sir,’? answered the boy, in a shaking 


- voice. 
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‘‘Willie what?’ cried Mr. Getty, with a porten- 
tous frown, and a flourish of the long stick in his 
hand. 

‘‘Willie Gray,’’ replied the child. 

Lottie had folded her hands together, and was 
watching the scene, almost holding her breath. 
She was full of pity for the forlorn little fellow, 
and was dreading her own turn. 

‘<Where are you?’’ continued Mr. Getty. 

Willie looked up in surprise, and said, ‘Sir?’ 

‘‘Where are you, sir?’’ repeated the teacher, in 
a loud tone. 

‘‘Here I am,’’ answered the child, in the meek- 
est of voices. _ 

There was a loud laugh from the boys at this 
reply, and the gentleman glared about him, much 
as a lion might have done. 

‘Fun, is it?’’ hesnarled. ‘I'll give you some- 
thing to make you laugh.”’ 

Swiftly approaching the boy nearest to him, he 
poised his stick over his head, and shouted, 


‘sMount, sir!’ 
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The boy, a tall fellow of sixteen, amid the sup- 
pressed giggle of his companions, stood upon the 
top of his desk at this command, looking exceed- 
ingly foolish. Mr. Getty looked about him for 
~ an instant, his eyes flashing. 

‘‘Mount, all of you,’’ was his next command ; 
and the school rose like living monuments. Poor 
Lottie did not know what todo. She stared in 
amazement at the boys on the top of their desks, 
some of whom answered her looks with derisive 
smiles. | 
| ‘*Where are you, sir?’’ repeated Mr. Getty, now 
turning his attention to the new scholar, and 
opening a small Arithmetic which he held in his 
hand. 

‘sO, at Fractions, sir,’’ answered Willie, gain- 
ing courage, though the tears were on his cheeks. 

‘‘Very good, very good, my little man,’”’ con- 
tinued the despot, smiling graciously, and patting 
his head. a 

‘‘You can sit over at that desk with Bob Will- 


iams, and,’’ he went,on, his fierceness returning, 
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‘cif he molests you, I’ll beat him; I’ll beat him, I 
say. D’ye hear? Get down, you boys, and go to 
your lessons.”’ | 

There was a great clatter as the boys dis- — 
mounted, and sundry of them came in for taps 
from the stick, which they tried in vain to elude. 
| ‘<Now, Miss Lottie, we’ll go up-stairs,’’ were 
the teacher’s next words, much to the child’s 
relief; and she followed him with downcast eyes 
to a door at one end of the room. 

Here she found a flight of steps. Mr. Getty 
stopped half way up to reconnoitre the boys 
through a hole in the partition. Finding- them 
profoundly silent and industrious, he continued 
his ascent. He paused on the landing outside of 
the door opening into the young ladies’ room, and 
listened. There was not a sound to be heard, and 
his face cleared. 

Opening the door, he led Lottie into the room, 
and up to a very pleasant looking lady sitting at 
a desk. 


‘‘Here is a new pupil, Miss Wilson—Miss Lot- 
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tie Eames,’’ he said. <‘‘I am glad to find the 
school-room so quiet this morning. It is—’’ But 
here arose a great hubbub from below; and Mr. 
Getty, turning his back, ran nimbly down-stairs. 
Of what took place when he arrived, Lottie trem- 
bled to think. 

‘©You will sit here, Lottie,’’ said Miss Wilson, 
placing her at a desk between two. girls of her 
own age and size. 

‘‘Miss Pierce will assign your lessons, as you 
are to be in her classes. Your mother desired 
me to allow you to begin French; so that you may 
now come with the rest of my class to recitation. 
This is their first lesson, and I am only going 
to teach you some of the letters, to-day.’’ 

The children between whom Lottie sat accom- 
panied her to the class, and she found her first 
French lesson very entertaining. The list of 
words and the short exercise for the next day 
seemed a small lesson, and she already began to 
fancy herself able to speak to Ned in a language 


which Jack and Charlie could not understand. 


A 
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‘‘What is your name?” whispered her right 
hand neighbor, when they had returned to their 
seats. | 

Lottie looked up in surprise, and put her finger 
to her lips. She fancied the little girl might not 
have heard Miss Wilson’s command, that there 
should be no whispering. | | 

‘She is not looking,’’ continued the girl. 

Lottie was in a quandary. She was naturally 
polite, and it seemed rude to refuse an answer to 
a civil question; besides, she liked the bright face 
smiling into hers, and felt sorry to begin an ac- 
quaintance by appearing disobliging. It was very 
strange that she should remember what Ned had 
said about the ‘‘one right’’ and the ‘‘one wrong.’’ ~ 
It was clearly wrong to disobey her teacher; so 
she pressed her lips tightly together, and shook 
her head with a smile. 

Instantly the girl began to scribble upon a piece 
of paper, and, passing it to a girl at another desk, 
formed the word ‘‘Saint’’ with her lips, and began 
to laugh. 
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Lottie’s cheek crimsoned, and her homesickness 
returned. She had not been used to control her- 
self, and her first impulse was to resent such con- 
duct. Happily, it was impossible to do so with- 
out breaking the rules; and she tried to take 
no notice of nods and whispers passing around 
her. 

But she was, nevertheless, much mortified. 
Some children have not acquired the philosophy 
"necessary to bear the ridicule of those around them 
unmoved. It quickened all Lottie’s pulses, and 
stirred her blood. 

She would have given much for revenge for a 
moment; but her conscience was not long silent, 
and there came to her aid something much better 
than philosophy or indifference in bearing the 
trials of the morning in patience. 

It was the Christian spirit of forgiveness. A 
sudden murmur and stir caused her to look up 
from the fable she had found .in the back of 
her Ollendorff. Miss Wilson had gone, and the 


scholars threw off restraint. 
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A little group of young ladies gathered about 
Miss Pierce in the middle of the room, and a great 
chattering commenced. Lottie fancied at first 
that lessons must be over; but a glance at the 
clock showed the hour hand pointing at one, and 
she looked round inquiringly at her left hand 
neighbor. | | 

She was a small, pale child, dressed in deepest ~ 
mourning, and still bent over her books, seem- 
ingly undisturbed by the noise. 

‘‘Now, girls,’’ said Miss Pierce, ‘you had bet- | 
ter go back to your seats. Mr. Getty will be 
here; and who knows but that Miss Wilson may 
come back? Besides, this is the grammar hour, 
and ten minutes have gone already.’’ 

‘‘Never mind the grammar, Jem,’’ remarked 
one of the largest pupils. ‘‘It is the first day of 
the term. Call ’em up, and give out the lessons 
for to-morrow.”’ | 

‘‘Very well; be quiet then. The grammar class 
please to seat themselves on this bench,’’ indicat- 


ing the one in front of her with her pencil. 
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Here there was a giggle and a murmur about 
‘‘Jem’s putting on dignity.” 

‘I’m going at the head, Miss Pierce,’’ said the 
whisperer at Lottie’s side, seating herself at the 
top of the class. | | 

Lottie’s heart sank, as one by one the girls 
crowded above her, and she found herself standing 
with the little girl in black at the bottom. 

‘Sit down, Gedney,’’ said Miss Pierce. ‘It 
will not be long, I dare say, till the seats are 
changed ;’’ and Lottie, at a sign, seated herself at 
the very foot of the class, with difficulty keeping 
back tears of disappointment. 

‘‘There goes my watch,’’ was her first thought. 
‘I can never get above that long row.”’ 

‘sYou may take the first page in your books 
for to-morrow’s lesson,’’ continued Miss Pierce. 
‘‘And now go to your seats, and put your desks 
in order.’’ 

There was so much noise in returning, that the 


teacher uttered a warning, ‘‘Hush! Mr. Getty 
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will be here,’’ before any order or quiet could be 
effected. 

Lottie’s ideas of order were not very clear. 
She had thrown her books into her desk with- 
out a thought of arranging them. She was quick- 
sighted, however, and the desk on either side of 
her being open, the contrast struck her forcibly. 

Gedney’s books were nicely piled on one side. 
A clean newspaper covered the bottom of the desk; 
a small portfolio, a drawing-book, a box of pen- 
cils, one of pens, and an inkstand, each had its 
place, while her whispering friend’s possessions 
were ina state of chaos. 

The instinct of neatness was roused. In a few 
‘moments Lottie’s desk rivaled Gedney’s. Her 
writing-desk was a handsome one, and had been 
given her by Ned the Christmas before. She liked 
beautiful things, and felt rather proud of the many 
that had been given her. 

‘You are to come to Miss Wilson’s room to- 


morrow, at nine, for your music lesson,’’ said 
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Miss Pierce to her, as the girls were leaving the 
school-room. 

She was glad it was over, and was half-pleased, 
half-displeased, at her first morning in school. 

Miss Pierce and Miss Mary she never would 
like, she was sure; and that girl who whispered, 
well, she could not find words to express an opin- 
ion of her. 

‘*Well, Lottie, and how do you like school ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Sewell, at the dinner table. 

‘‘T don’t like it much, ma’am,’’ answered the 
little girl. ‘+Miss Pierce is a queer sort of teacher, 
and Mr. Getty seemed so cross!”’ 

‘¢ ‘Begoars mustn’t be choosers,’ ’’ quoted Miss 
Mary, shortly; and Lottie became silent imme- 
diately. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


LOTTIE’S TRIALS. 


T was a very easy matter to Lottie to prepare 
| her lessons for next day. Mrs. Sewell was 
knitting and dozing in the parlor. The blinds had 
been opened, and the sun shone into the room. 
The cat slept on one end of the sofa, and Lottie 
studied her lessons on the other. It was very 
quiet, and Miss Mary spent the time between din- 
ner and tea, in ‘‘setting the house to rights.”’ 

When five o’clock struck, the old lady put on 
her bonnet, took her gold-headed cane, and, ask- 
ing Lottie to accompany her, went across the 
street to evening prayers in the church. 

It was very still and peaceful, and all vexatious 
and troublesome thoughts faded out of the little 


girl’s mind when joining in the holy service. 
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‘‘How pleasant, how beautiful it would be tu 
live here, if it were not for Miss Mary!”’ she 
said to herself on her way from the church, 
and at tea-time she repeated the wish most 


fervently. 


Miss Mary made the tea, and Lottie waited in 


vain for her cup. The little waitress gave her a 
glass of water, and she sipped it in silence, ]ack- 
ing courage to ask for tea. At last Mrs. Sewell, 
noticing that she was not supplied, asked,— 

‘sMy dear, do you not drink tea?’’ 

‘sYes, ma’am,’’ answered Lottie. 

‘‘Tea is injurious toa child’s nerves,’’ remarked 
Miss Mary. ‘‘Shecan’t have any. I don’t think 
it right to give it to her.”’ 

Poor Lottie’s eyes opened rounder and wider. 
Her face became scarlet; the tears started. It 
was not so much the loss of the tea that grieved 
her, but the indignity put upon her. 

The old lady said nothing further. She acqui- 
esced in the housekeeper’s wishes. 


‘‘The bell rings for prayers at seven o’clock,”’ 
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said Miss Mary, when Lottie was bidding good- 
night. ‘‘You must be down in time, remember.”’ 

It was.the peremptory tone that made the child 
feel inclined to resist every command given in 
that voice. That vexed and fretted her. 

‘‘sAre you used to sleeping alone?’’ inquired 
Mrs. Sewell. 

‘“No, ma’am,’’ faltered Lottie, the vision of a 
gloomy room and a long, dark night rising before 
her. 

‘‘T am afraid you will be lonesome, then, for a 
little while, my dear, but you must try and not 
mind. Say your prayers quietly, as Iam sure 
you have been used to doing. Do you ever lie 
awake long at night ?”’ 

‘‘I’ll be bound, if she drinks tea, she does,”’’ 
interposed the housekeeper. 


> 


‘‘Sometimes,’’ answered Lottie, mastering her 
indignation. 

‘‘T' used to do so when I was little, and I re- 
member my father’s telling me that when every- 


thing else failed to make me sleepy, I must count 
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five hundred backwards. I always went to sleep 
before I reached one.”’ 

The little girl took the candle in her hand, 
and went up-stairs alone. It was almost the 
first time she had ever done so, and it was not 
pleasant. 

Jack had been bribed to go to the garret at 
home, on a dark, windy night, without a light; 
but Lottie was afraid of the dark, and started at 
shadows. 

She set the candle down upon the table, and 
looked fearfully around her. The tall wardrobe 
first attracted her attention. What might not be 
in it? She trembled to think. 

O for home, and mamma, and Ned! The sense 
of loneliness was becoming dreadful. She feared 
to move, almost to breathe. There was nota 
sound through the house. Presently she began 
slowly to undress herself. 

‘‘No one will harm a little girl like you,’’ Ned 
had said to her once, and this now came to her 


mind for her comfort. She was sure that nothing 
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could hurt her while praying; so she knelt fear- 
lessly, and felt better when she rose. 

When she had extinguished her candle, and 
sprung into bed, she drew the covering over her 
head, trembling violently for a minute; but taking 
courage, she removed it, and tried to fix her 
thoughts calmly on the hymns or verses she was in 
the habit of repeating before going to sleep. 

Very soon she fell asleep, and woke with a start 
to find a flood of light pouring upon her, and to 
hear the sound of Miss Mary’s broom down-stairs. 

And now came thoughts of home, and the dear 
faces there—Muaggie hastening to the milk-house, 
Louis’s little face peeping from his cot, Jack’s 
lazy cry to be allowed to sleep still longer, and 
her mother’s busy efforts to get the household 
together for prayers. For the first time, she would 
be missed. She could not help weeping as she 
thought of it. She lay still, even the fear of Miss 
Mary not being strong enough to overcome her 
liking for lingering in bed in the mornings. | 

‘“We shall have prayers, then, breakfast, and 
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then I must read, and I want to she the books. 
Mrs. Sewell said the lowest shelf in the case 
held the books I was to read, and by that time I 
must go to school. Well, I suppose I must get 
up. 

She put on her stockings dreamily. Lottie’s 
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And she rose reluctantly. 


toilet was a daily tri:‘l to her. She had but time, 
after dressing, to give her hair ahasty brush, 
when the prayer-bell sounded. 

Down she ran, without reading her chapter or 
saying her prayers, vexed that she had not been a 
little earlier. 

After prayers, Miss Mary said to her, ‘*You 
will have time to put your room in order before 
breakfast. Make up the bed, and dust the furni- 
ture.’’ 

The child looked up in dismay. She had never 
made a bed in her life, and the thought of such 
work made her lip curl. That was a servant’s 
duty. Did Miss Mary suppose she was going to 
act the part of a servant? 

Make a bed and dust, indeed! 
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She would not stay in a place where people 
refused her tea, and gave her a servant’s work to 
do. 

So she stood by the parlor window, and looked 
out upon the lawn, a struggle going on in her 
heart. 

One angry feeling after another rose to disturb 
her. All the grievances of the previous day came 
freshly before her. 

No, she would not bear it. 

‘sAre you homesick, Lottie?’’ said a pleasant 
voice at her side; and looking up, she saw Mrs. 
Sewell, dressed with as much precision and neat- 
ness as upon the occasion of their first meeting. 

Lottie kept back her tears; but the effort pre- 
vented her from speaking. 

‘‘T have just been taking care of my birds, and 
arranging my room,’’ continued the old lady. 
‘‘Don’t you think you had better make your bed 
before breakfast? and then you will have time 
afterwards to amuse yourself. It 1s best to form 


a habit of taking care of the minutes.”’ 
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‘Surely Mrs. Sewell isa lady,’’ thought Lot- 
tie. Then she said aloud,— 

‘<‘T don’t know how to make a bed.”’ 

‘<Q, I will show you. Come up-stairs. I sup- 
pose you have never had any particular duties ; 
but do you know that is the way to make one 
systematic, and happy, too? and you cannot 
begin too early.’’ 

The little girl could not prevent a feeling of 
shame as the nice old lady glanced round her dis- 
orderly room. 

She did not feel angry, however, as she pointed 
out articles to be put away, and made suggestions 
about ‘‘a place for everything, and everything in 
its place.’ 


‘And now,”’ 


she went-on, ‘‘you can easily do 
this little amount of work before breakfast cvery 
morning. Here is a duster, too, and you must be 
very particular. There is nothing which shows 
refinement, or the lack of it, so soon as the con- 
dition of a young lady’s room.’’ 


‘‘But,’’ ventured Lottie, ‘‘I thought—’’ 
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‘‘Thought what, my dear ?”’ 

‘‘Thought this was servants’ work.”’ 

‘Q,’’? answered Mrs. Sewell, smiling, ‘‘it is 
work usually done by servants; but you know it 
will not change a lady to do any duty. She will 
show herself truly one by doing it cheerfully and 
well. Our claim to ladyhood would be a very 
frail one indeed, my dear, did it depend upon our 
not using our hands.’’ 

Lottie began to have broader views immediately, 
and had forgotten Miss Mary by the time the 
‘ breakfast bell was rung. 

No coffee, either! Miss Mary was inexorable. 
A glass of milk she might have, but coffee was bad 
for the circulation. And Lottie bit her lip, 
tempted to push her tumbler over. 

That Miss Mary would ruin her disposition, 
and turn all her pleasantness into bitterness, she 
thought. 

The sweetest chirping—or whistling, or singing, 
she could not tell which—of ‘‘Home, sweet 


home,’’ made her forget her vexation. She 
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Jooked up with a flush of surprise, and her lips 
apart, and the strain came again, softly, sweetly, 
clearly. Before she could ask what it meant, 
a tiny bird fluttered down from the cornice, 
settled on Mrs. Sewell’s shoulder, and poured 
forth a flood of song. After which he took his 
breakfast very demurely from the old lady’s 
daiuty fingers. 

Lottie’s face glowed with delight, end she had 
almost neglected her breakfast entirely in listen- 
ing to the story of ‘‘Dick’s’’ training; how he had 
been taken when a wee birdie, and fed by Miss 
Mary; how he had learned to sing by listening to 
the tunes played on a musical box; and lastly, 
_how he played bopeep with his friends behind the 
curtains or vases. 

The child’s ecstasy had nearly found vent in a 
scream of pleasure, when he perched upon her 
shoulder, and nestled close to her neck. Even 
Miss Mary was won by her unaffected admiration 
and wonder. 


Then, too, on Lottie’s shelf there was a row of 
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Dickens’s Stories fer Children, Miss Yonge’s 
tempting volumes, her favorite Sintram, and many 
an entertaining book besides. After all, the 
pleasant things weighed more in the balance than 
the disagreeable ones, and she took her luncheon 
basket and books, and started for school, with the 
bird’s song trilling in her ear, and charming vis- 
ions of many hours on the parlor sofa, reading, 
floating through her brain. 

There was a loud noise in the school-room when 
she entered it. Her talkative friend of the day 
herons introduced herself us ‘‘Annie Dean,’’ and 
finding out her name in return, was profuse in 
offers of friendship and help. 

‘‘Gedney Carter never speaks to anybody,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and you'll get nothing from her. She 
sits there like a stick. It is such fun to have Jem 
Pierce for teacher now! When Miss Wilson goes 
away, we do just what we please. Jem used to 
be a scholar, you know, and so they can’t expect 
us to mind her.’’ 


‘‘Gedney Carter ?’’ exclaimed Lottie. ‘Is that 
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the girl that sits at the desk next mine? And 
where does she live ?’’ 

“At Carter’s Mill. She goes home every Fri- 
day. Did you know her?’’ 

“No,”’ said Lottie; ‘but is she a good girl?” 

‘Yes, I think so; but I don’t like her much, 
she’s so particular.’’ | 

But Lottie had no more words for Annie Dean. 
Her eyes and thoughts were fixed upon Gedney 
_ Carter. 

She watched the little girl bending over her 
book, noted the pale face, the beautiful eyebrows, 
the broad brow, the long lashes, the peaceful ex- 
pression of countenance. 

‘sWhat a pity so sweet looking a child should 
have a wicked father!’’ was her thought. 

Gedney, lifting her face at this moment, smiled, 
and uttered a pleasant ‘‘Good morning.’’ Lottie 
would have loved her, had it not been for the 
‘lawsuit. That was in the way. She felt it dis- 
loyalty to her mother to have thought Gedney 
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pretty, even. So she gave but a cool nod in 
return for the cordial greeting. ° 

Miss Wilson coming in at this moment, order 
began to reign, and lessons were commenced. | 

Then was the happy time for Lottie. She had 
a keen, clever nature; books were her delight, 
and she seemed all alive with eagerness to answer, 
though her modesty never allowed her to be ob- 
trusive with replies. 

Again and again Miss Wilson turned with 
pleasure from Annie Dean’s slow words to hear 
Lottie’s quick explanation, and to see the sparkle 
in her eyes. When she at last took her place at 
the head of the class, her exultation knew no 
bounds. It broke out in smiles of delight.. 

‘‘Now I shall keep this place,’’ was her inward 
resolve. | 
A glance down the row of little girls showed 
her Gedney’s patient face, bent forward, and 
streaming with quiet tears. It was more than 
Lottie could bear. The tender, generous heart 


could only sorrow over the triumph which cost 
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such pain. She would willingly have resigned 
her place. 

At recess she approached her companion, and 
said, softly,— 

‘Indeed, Iam very sorry you had to go down, 
Gedney. And you always know your lescons so 
well, too!’’ 

She forgot, in her sympathy, that Gedney Car- 
ter’s father had a lawsuit with her mother. 

“O,’? suid Gedney, ‘I need not have felt so 
badly; but it would have pleased father so !”’ 
And, in spite of herself, her lip quivered. 


> con- 


‘‘And I am trying to please my mother,’ 
tinued Lottie. 

‘I have no mother,’’ said Gedney, glancing at 
her black dress, ‘‘and that is why I like to be a 
comfort to father in every way. But,’’ she went 
on cheerfully, ‘she always tells me to do my best, 
and not be discouraged by failure. The ‘doing’ 
is the thing, he says, and we need not look beyond 
that. So that he will be satisfied, if the reward 


does not come.’’ 
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Lottie felt her own burden of trying to earn the 
watch heavy upon her then. She wished her 
mamma had not spoken of it. 

The greatest trial of the day was yet to come— 
the grammar class. Lottie had taken pains to 
learn the dry definitions thoroughly. She had 
repeated them to herself again and again, and her 
heart gave a bound at the thought of taking the 
first seat here, as in French. | 

‘Think of it! Won’t it be grand?’’ she was 
murmuring, while the girls were ranging them- 
selves before Miss Pierce. 

Annie Dean answered the first questions glibly, 
as did the rest of the class. Lottie was watching 
eagerly for mistakes, and was disappointed when 
none were made. 

But her indignation knew no bounds, when, in 
the next round of questions, prompting each other, 
reading answers from the book or slips of paper, 
went on, unrebuked by the teacher. 

‘‘There is no chance for me where such unfair- 


ness is allowed,’’ she said to herself, tears of 
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anger gathering in her eyes. ‘‘Q, that Mr. Getty 
knew! Horrid Miss Pierce! I wonder if she calls 
that honorable!’’ 

‘*You did’nt get up so well in Jem’s class—did 
you?’’ whispered Annie Dean, when the lesson 
was over. ‘Jem knows her friends, you see.’’ 

Lottie longed to utter what was on the end of 
her tongue; but, though the rest whispered and 
giggled in Miss Wilson’s absence, she did not 
consider it allowable, and so held her peace till 
cher anger was somewhat cooled. 

‘Ill tell Mr. Getty about that class, as sure as 
I live,’’ she exclaimed, when school was over. 

‘‘Ha, ha!l’’ cried Annie; ‘‘turn tell-tale, will 
you? You’ll find it better not. Mr. Getty will 
pay you for your pains. I’dlike to see you. He 
never listens to stories. That’s too good! Ill 
tell Jem.’’ And _ back she ran to Miss Pierce. 


Lottie went home full of a yearning for justice. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE RULE OF RIGHT. 


ces WILFUL waste makes a woful want,’ 

A and I won’t have the parlor littered,’’ 
grumbled Miss Mary, as she gathered up the snips 
of paper Lottie had been cutting over the floor. 

‘‘You’re dreadfully particular,’’ answered Lot- 
tie. | 

‘‘And I have need to be, miss. It’s me that 
has everything to do, and to put up with. Maybe 
you’ll find out what patience means, some day.’’ 

‘IT don’t believe you ever have.”’ 

Miss Mary was on her knees, her hands full of 
torn pieces of paper; she ceased her work, and 
looked up in amazement. 

‘‘Deary me!’’ was her comment; and she began 


again more vigorously than ever. 


‘ 
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Presently a sob broke on her ear. 

‘‘Deary me!’’ she said again, and dropped al] 
the ‘‘snips.’’ ‘*What’sthe matter, child? Have 
you got the headache ?’’ | 

No answer, excepting another sob. 

‘I guess I’ve put the ‘ last straw on the camel’s 
back,’ ’’ continued the housekeeper. ‘‘Well, well, 
people are always making mistakes.” Deary me!”’ 

And Miss Mary went out grumbling. 

‘*What has gone wrong, Lottie?’’ asked Mrs. 
Sewell. 

‘‘Everything goes wrong,” was the answer, as 
the sobs continued. 

‘‘Well, let us see if we cannot straighten some 
things,’’ said the old lady. 

‘‘There’s no use in trying,’’ Lottie went on, 
despondingly. <‘‘Nothing could straighten Miss 
Mary’s temper, or make Miss Pierce fair in the 
classes.’’ | 

‘‘There’s always use in trying,’’ replied her 
friend. ‘Always. What has Miss Mary done?’’ 

“‘Done?’’ repeated Lottie. “Why, Mrs. Sew- 
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ell, can’t you see that she is always dving disa- 
greeable things. She never speaks a pleasant 
word to me; and if I turn round, she finds fault.’’ 

‘Not quite, [ think; but I hope you don’t fancy 
that you never deserve to be found fault with.’’ 

‘But she’s got such a way!’’ faltered Lottie. 

‘sPerhaps she has, my dear; but everybody 
can’t be attractive, you know.’’ 

‘‘But she seems to take real pleasure in being 
cross to me.”’ 

‘‘I think she was very good to you the day that 
you were sick; and I can see a great many ways 
in which you might make yourself more winning 
to her.’’ 

Lottie hung her head. 

‘‘Miss Mary is very neat,’’ continued Mrs. 
Sewell, ‘and it is a great trial for her to see your 
room in disorder, and to have pieces of paper to 
gather off the floor after she has swept. She finds 
su great deal to do; and she likes to have time for 
sewing and knitting. If some of her spare time 


has to be given to repairing the effects of your 
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disorder and carelessness, you must not be vexed 
that she becomes impatient sometimes.”’ 

All this was said in the kindest of tones, and 
Mrs. Sewell’s face still wore its pleasant expres- 
sion. 

Lottie could better bear reproof from her than 
from any one else. | 

‘sWe are very apt to blame others for what is 
purely our own fault, sometimes, my dear. It is 
not easy to see ourselves as others see us, and we 
are usually ready to make allowances for ourselves. 
Now, everybody cannot see just the motive that 
actuates another, and so mistakes and misappre- 
hensions arise very easily. 

‘‘Persons as young as you are, Lottie, are in- 
clined to take a very one-sided view of affairs. 
You think Miss Mary very cross and vexatious, 
whereas I can see, that for a woman with her hab- 
its of order and punctuality, she has exercised a 
great deal of patience towards you. You must 
not think that I intend to scold you, my dear, but 


I want you to open your cyes a little.”’ 
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Lottie did open them to their fullest extent. 

‘sWhy, Mrs. Sewell, I never come down-stairs 
in the morning that she does not say something 
unpleasant.’’ 

‘sBecause, my dear, when two old ladies have 
had to wait five minutes for a little girl, they are 
obliged to see untidy hair, or loose shoes, or un- 
_ brushed teeth, to say nothing of having the door 
left open to admit a draught. Perhaps you do 
not ‘mind taking things just as they come;’ but 
when you are older, you will know what Miss 
Mary means by being ‘put out.’ ’’ 

Lottie’s face flushed, and she said, rather 
quickly ,— 

‘If I am such a trouble, Mrs. Sewell, I had 
better go back to New Leeds.”’ 

‘‘No, my dear. We are very willing to take a 
good deal of trouble for your sake. I do not like 
to see so many fine qualities going to waste, how- 
ever, because you cannot see where you do 
wrong.’’ 

‘‘T am sure I did not think that leaving the 
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door open was so very dreadful. It is only a lit- 
tle thing.’ | 

“Just so, Lottie; these little things are what 
do the mischief; they creep in at cracks which 
we cannot see. 

‘‘] think we have told you, on an average, at 
least three times every day since you have been 
here, to shut the doors behind you. I cannot see 
that you make any improvement. Now, itis very 
uncomfortable to have the fall wind blowing upon 
one, and I can come to but one conclusion—that 
you do not care for me if you disregard my wishes 
and comfortso pointedly. If I asked you to hand 
me a book, or my ball of yarn, I am sure you 
would do so willingly; but I cannot gain your head 
sufficiently to induce you to take a littie trouble 
for my sake.’’ 

‘‘O, Mrs. Sewell,’’ cried Lottie, in grief; ‘you 
know I do love you dearly; but I never think of 
the doors. ”’ 

‘‘Precisely. You won’t think. If Miss Mary 
says to you, ‘Shut the doors, Lottie,’ you rush 
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back angrily and obey her; but the next time you 
forget. You do not make it a matter of con- 
science.’ 

‘‘Ought I to make that a matter of conscience ?”’ 

‘Certainly; if you are careless about littl 
things, you’ll be careless of great things in time. 
The troublesome, petty faults grow up like weeds 
in a garden, which, if you do not pluck them out 
in time, choke all the fruit; and if you leave 
them too long, you can never uproot them.”’ 

‘I never thought of it in that light,’’ said Lot- 
tie, thoughtfully. : 

“I think if you should once teach yourself to 
shut the doors, you would see a great change in 
Miss Mary.”’ | | 

‘‘T shall never please her,’’ said Lottie. <I 
shall never like her.’’ 

‘‘Very likely, if you make up your mind so 
determinedly. Persons generally accomplish what 
they set about so earnestly. You have made many 
efforts to displease her. If you had made half as 
many to gain her favor, it would have been easy.”’ 
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The flush deepened on Lottie’s face. | 

‘‘But when a person makes a fuss about a few 
scraps of paper,’’ she muttered, ‘‘and calls that 
a wilful waste, I think it is straining at a gnat.’’ 

Mrs. Sewell could scarcely prevent a smile from 
crossing her face. 

‘‘Miss Mary’s back is not so elastic as yours. 
It was probably not an easy matter for her to 
stoop. She thinks too, that any waste is sinful; 
and that is just my opinion. With the money 
that Miss Mary saved me last year, Lottie, I paid 
the doctor’s bill for old Mrs. Harlow, who was 
suffering from a tumor. In exchange for the rags 
she gathered, and which you would have thrown 
to the winds, probably, we bought wool for Julia 

Strain’s winter stockings.’’ 
Lottie looked up full of interest now. | 
_ «Jt is best, you see,’’ said Mrs. Sewell, ‘‘to 
take care of the little things.”’ 

‘‘But it seems stingy,”? remarked Lottie, with 
a curl of her lip. 


‘sNot at all, my dear. We make great mistakes 
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with that word. I dare say you fancy Miss Mary 
deserves to have it applied to her ?’’ 

‘She would not give me any coffee or tea,’’ 
said Lottie. 

‘‘Children must take things for granted very 
often,’’ continued the old -lady, “even if they do 
not see the wherefore. I can perceive a rosier 
color in your face since you drank only milk and 
water. Besides, the tea and coffee are mine, not 
Miss Mary’s; so that she does not deserve to be 
called stingy for not giving them to you. But I 
should like to convince you that Miss Mary is not 
stingy. She works one hour every evening and 
two every morning for the poor. ‘She gives one- 
tenth of her earnings to the church. She wears 
an old-fashioned bonnet, that she inay give the 
money a new one would cost to her father, who 
has already treated her unkindly. And more than 
that, my dear, her life has been one long sacrifice, 
which you could not understand if I should tell 
you of it.’’ | 


‘I am very sorry,’’ began Lottie, her face 
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sparkling with admiration for the ‘‘glum’’ house- 
keeper. 

‘I never thought—But, indeed, Mrs. Sewell,’’ 
her expression changing again,—‘* she is 80 cross 
sometimes.” 

‘‘T have not the least doubt of it,’’ answered 
her friend, smiling. ‘‘She is cross to me very 
often; but there is this difference: I don’t always 
deserve it, and—’’ 

‘*You think J do,’’ suggested Lottie. 

‘sWell, what do you think about it?’’ asked 
Mrs. Sewell. 

‘‘I suppose I do about the doors, and the bed, 
too,’’ continued Lottie, hanging her head. ‘Only 
I can’t get up in time.”’ 

‘‘As this is the day for ‘plain talking,’ ’’ said 
her monitress, ‘I should like to take yesterday, 
and see if we cannot find out how it might have 
been made to come out right instead of being such 
a ‘black day’ to you. What was the first mistake ?”’ 

‘‘Q,’’ said Lottie, with animation, ‘‘I got up 


early yesterday.”’ 
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‘Well, let us see if time wasted in one way, is 
not as bad as in another. What next? What did 
you do before breakfast ?”’ 

The child’s hands trembled, and a vivid blush 
covered her face. She did not speak. 

‘sWell?’’ asked Mrs. Sewell. 

ss] _J-—-read,’’ faltered Lottie. 

‘‘My dear, that is right, of course. I hope you 
never neglect your morning reading.”’ 

Poor Lottie’s heurt ceased its loud beating. 
Here was a way of escape unexpected and wel- 
come. She lifted her drooping head with a sigh 
of relief. 

Mrs. Sewell’s eyes were upon her knitting, or 
the blush might have told a story. 

‘sAfter all,’’ thought the child, ‘I have told 
exactly the truth. I did read.” 

‘¢A lie is not always spoken,’’ her papa had once 
said to her. ‘‘It consists in the intention to de- 
celve.”’ : . 

‘sBut I did not intend to deceive,”’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘If Mrs. Sewell can’t understand, I 
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don’t believe I need tell her out, and make her 
blame me so much. It is very hard that I can’t 
read when I like, and what J like.”’ 

‘‘Then prayers came,’’ she said aloud. 

‘‘T hope you did not forget prayers in your 
room. Things always go'wrong without that,’’ 
remarked Mrs. Sewell. 


? 


‘‘No, ma’am,’’ answered Lottie; but she re- 
membered to have said them so hastily and care- 
lessly as to have forgotten the words for a moment, 
and to have wandered off into the story she was 
devouring, when the bell warned her to be in 
haste. 

She had dropped upon her knees as it sounded 
upon her ear, and mumbled a few sentences, and 
then had run down heedlessly, receiving a rebuke 
from Miss Mary for leaving the door open behind 
her. 

‘‘Well, there was your half-hour between pray- 
ers and breakfast; what did you do with that?’’ 

“T had to mend arent in my apron. When I 


put it on, I found a long place torn in it.’’ 
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“You ought to have mended that on Saturday.’’ 
‘¢Yes, ma’am.’’ 
‘Well, then there was your time before school.”’ 

<‘Q, I had my French and grammar.’’ 

‘Both? How. did that happen? I thought but 
one was to be left for the morning.”’ 

Lottie did not speak; and Mrs. Sewell, looking 
up, saw the troubled expression on her face. 

‘SWell, you see, Mrs. Sewell, I became so inter- 
ested in the purse you taught me to knit for mam- 
ma, that I never thought of French till the clock 
struck five; and then I thought I might as well 
go on with the work,”’ confessed Lottie. 

‘¢Mistake number two,’’ remarked Mrs. Sewell. 

Lottie thought of the third, which she had con- 
cealed, but said nothing about it. 

“Then I got down in French,’’ she faltered, the 
tears starting at the recollection. ‘It was the 
first time, and they were all so glad! and now I 
shall miss my watch. Mamma promised it to me 
if I staid at the head.”’’ 

‘*Perhaps they were not glad.”’ 
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<Q, yes, Mrs. Sewell, Iam sure of it. There 
never were a more spiteful—”’ 

<‘Stop, Lottie. I wonder if you could not find 
good in some one, if you should search as care- 
fully for that as for the bad.’’ 

‘‘Ah, but you don’t know,’’ began Lottie, ea- 
gerly. 

‘Ah, but Ido. Inever saw a human being 
without a grain of goodness somewhere; and yet 
| you would make me believe your schoolmates are 
totally depraved.’’ 

“Well, I am sure Annie Dean is.’’ 

‘Wait. Think. Are you sure?’’ 

‘sShe whispers in school, and then: gives a good 
report,’’ exclaimed Lottie, as if that capped the 
climax of iniquity. ‘‘And then—’’ 

‘Is there nothing good about her?’’ inquired 
her friend. 

‘*Well, yes; sometimes she is good-natured. 
And she does try to help the little ones,’’ was the 
answer, given slowly. 


‘‘Two very good qualities,’’ remarked Mrs. 
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Sewell. ‘‘You see, Lottie, you’ll find good every- 
where. So please remember the verse in the 
Bible about charity, and look for virtues in your 
schoolmates. Just try it for one day.’’ 

‘Well, Pll try, Mrs. Sewell.’’ 

‘sAnnie Dean has no mother,’’ continued Mrs. 
Sewell. ; 

‘‘Neither has Gedney Carter,’’ exclaimed Lot- 
tie; ‘‘and she is very good, at least,’’—correcting 
herself hastily,—‘‘she seems so, though I don’t 
like her.”’ | 

‘‘Don’t like her? Why, she is one of the best 
little girls I have ever seen; but she has a good 
father to teach her.’’ 

‘Well, is he?’’ inquired Lottie, thoughtfully. 

“<Q, yes, my gear.’’ 

‘It is very strange that he—’’ Lottie stopped, 
embarrassed. 

‘‘That he should what, my dear ?’’ 

‘*Why, have a lawsuit with mother. She said 
it was unfair,’’ answered Lottie. 


‘‘O, we cannot judge by that. Iam very sure 
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Mr. Carter thinks he is right, just as your mother 
thinks she has justice on her side. You must not 
let that prejudice you. Iam certain he and your 
mother would be good friends if they knew each 
other at all.’’ 

Lottie opened her eyes wide. 

‘‘I did take a fancy to Gedney, the first time I 
saw her; but then I thought of her father, and—’’ 

‘<Q, Lottie, Lottie, how very wrong! Now, 
you see, one could not very well depend upon 
your judgment. You would condemn Gedney for 
no reason, excepting that her father had a lawsuit 
with your mother. Now, what difference in the 
world could that make in Gedney’s character? 
It is most likely that she knows nothing of it. 1 
am certain her father would never allow her to 
dislike you, because he and your. mother do not 
agree upon business matters. But is that what 
made you unhappy—your losing your place ?’’ 

‘Yes, ma’am. And just when I had kept it so 
long, too, and from the very first, and I know I 


cannot get it again.”’ 
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Tears stood in Lottie’s eyes. 

~ «Well, every one must have a chance, Lottie. 

Some .of those other young girls may have had 
promises of Christmas presents, too. Can yon 
not think they would be anxious for a high place? 
It seems to me that the prospect of the watch is 
doing you harm. [I believe you would find my 
rule a better one to follow than to make the gain- 
ing of that your aim.”’ 
. ‘*Ned said I must not think of it,’’ added Lot- 

Be. ‘*What is your rule, Mrs. Sewell ?’’ 

‘‘The Rule of Right. Do not care what others 
may say or think. Follow that rule, and you 
cannot err. Following the watch has made you 
covetous, jealous, unjust, and impatient, to say 
nothing of the neglect of your duties—covetous of 
the highest place, jealous of those above you, 
unjust to your schoolmates, impatient to Miss 
Mary.”’ 

Lottie thought of another error into which it 
had led her; but her miserable cowardice con- 


quered, and she sat silent and sad. 
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‘‘Try for a day to please Miss Mary; to see the 
good in your companions; to do your best because 
it is right, and is pleasing to God; not to be first; 
that is selfish; and you will see what the evening 
will bring you in the way of reward.”’ 

‘‘Lottie,’’ said Miss Mary, opening the door at 
this moment, and putting in her head, ‘I was 
cross to you this morning. Iamsorry. I believe 
I am getting to be a cross old woman.’’ 

‘“‘Q, Miss Mary!’ cried Lottie. ‘Indeed, 
indeed—’’ And here she broke down, and began 
to weep. ; 

A gentle hand smoothed her head. It certainly 
was Miss Mary’s. 

Lottie looked up in amazement; and the house- 
keeper walked off, grim as ever, to order Emily 
‘‘to see about her work, and not to dawdle.’’ 
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CHAPTER X. 


HOW THE RULE WORKED 


‘s “PF UST one more nap. Just five minutes 

J longer!’’ thought Lottie, the morning after 
her conversation with Mrs. Sewell, concerning 
the ‘‘Rule of Right.”’ 

‘No, no,’’ she said aloud, an instant after- 

wards; ‘‘I must not forget my rule.’’ And up 
she sprang, feeling invigorated by the effort she 
had made to overcome her indolence. 
_ shall do everything in order, exactly as Miss 
Mary explained to me once, so as to see if things 
can be better,’’ she continued to talk to herself, 
as she dressed. 

By the time she had finished her toilet, said 
her prayers, and read her morning chapter in the 


Bible, the bell was rung for prayers. She turned 
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back the covering of her bed nicely, opened her 
window, and ran down-stairs lightly and happily. 

Her beaming face was as bright as the morning. 
Dick was singing, and began a triumphal note as 
she appeared; the cat rose, and stalked to meet 
her; Mrs. Sewell smiled, and Miss Mary spoke 
a pleasant ‘‘good-morning.’’ 

It was infinitely better than hurrying down, 
with untied shoes and uncombed hair, to meet 
reproof and grave looks. She overcame the slight 
feeling of anger that would rise when her glass 
of water was given to her, and made up her mind 
that ‘‘children must take things for granted,’’ 
SonSHrieks even if they cannot see what is best 
for them. 

Her room was put in order before breakfast, 
and pronounced ‘‘very nice’? by Miss Mary, who 
came up to inspect it. } 

After breakfast, her grammar lesson occupied 
her but a short time, and there remained a half 
hour to spare before it was time to go to school. 
What should she do with that? 
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There lay the last ‘‘Harper,’’ which she had but 
glanced at; there was her half-finished purse, 
which had proved charming work; and the dog 
was ready for a romp. 

But Miss Mary was patiently trying to wind 
some skeins of Saxony wool, by the aid of a chair, 
and Lottie thought that here was an opportunity 
of obliging her, by offering to hold the yarn. 

It was disagreeable work. It made her arms 
ache. She was sure Miss Mary would not speak 
a word, and that she would have to sit very stiff 
and upright, staring into that stony face all the 
time. In short, the prospect of undertaking it 
made her feel quite dismul. But there was her 
rule! ‘Dear! that rule is going to be a bother,”’ 
she could not help thinking. 

However, Lottie was a persevering child. She 
had determined to try it for one day, and she in- 
tended to do it. | 

So she mustered courage, and said, ‘Miss 
Mary, I will hold your wool for you. I often do 


it for mamma.’’ 
9 
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‘‘T wish you would,’’ answered the house- 
keeper. ‘‘I get it into a snarl in this way.’’ 

Not a ‘‘thank you,’’ even. She took it quietly. 
Lottie was a little disappointed. 

She was like other children, and liked a 
reward. 

Round and round went the ball, and her arms 
became very tired. There was a tempting picture 
in the magazine half turned towards her, and her 
anxiety to see it became almost tormenting; but 
Miss Mary was unflagging. She finished one 
skein, and put on another, without a word, and 
Lottie bore it as best she could. She tried to 
count the threads in a skein, and that made the 
time pass a little more quickly. 

At last it was over. She had but an instant to 
snatch a look at the picture, when it was time to 
go to school. The yarn-winding had depressed 
her somewhat, but Miss Mary’s ‘“‘I am much 
obliged, Lottie. You have been a great help,”’’ 
raised her spirits. 


watterly, Lottie had been used to raising her 
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head defiantly when she came into Miss Pierce’s 
presence. There was an antipathy between them. 
The young lady did not always conceal her dislike 
to her teacher. The impulse was. strong upon 
her to do the same this morning, particularly as 
Miss Pierce: merely gave her a cool glance and a 
nod. | 

‘‘Good morning,’’ said Lottie; and Annie Dean 
remarked ,— 

‘‘You’ve got new manners.”’ 

But Lottie would not be angry, even when she 
found her desk in confusion, and her paints 
abstracted. | 

‘‘Q, Miss Pierce,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘my paints 
are gone! ”’ 

‘‘I dare say you took them out yourself,’ was 
the answer she received. 

‘‘No; I left them all safe when I went away 
yesterday.’’ | 

‘‘I know nothing about it,’’ said the teacher, 
carelessly. | 

To Lottie’s quick temper her coolness was 
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peculiarly aggravating. She was careful of her 
property, and annoyed if any one disturbed it. 
She was burning with eagerness to find out what _ 
had become of the lost paint-box, and naturally 
she looked for justice to her teacher. 

‘*Will you ask about it?’’ she said, timidly, 
trying to repress her anger. 

‘ST can’t see that it will be necessary,’’ an- 
swered Miss Pierce. ‘‘Some one is always losing 
something, and I can’t be responsible for the re- 
sults of carelessness. You ought to take care of © 
your things.”’ 

‘I did,’’ burst out Lottie; ‘I put my desk in 
order. But I should like to know how any one 
can keep things, where there is no order, no 
anything—’’ 

She stopped, for the crimsoning of Miss Pierce’s 
cheeks told her that she was forgetting her rule. 

‘‘Hoity toity!’’ said Annie Dean. ‘‘Now, Miss 
Fire, since you have had your say, here are your 
paints. I took them, to see what that temper of — 


yours would lead you to say. I wanted to find a 
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book in your desk; so, I suppose, some of your 
things got tumbled about.’’ 

‘‘Do you call it honest, or right, to steal things 
out of a person’s desk?’’ cried Lottie, in a pas- 
sion. ‘It is what might be expected of a girl 
that gives a good report after whispering all day, 
though I should like to know what business—’’ 

‘‘Here, Lottie Eames,’’ interrupted Miss 
Pierce; ‘‘we have listened to enough of your 
insolence. It will be as well to keep silence 
now.”’ 

Lottie’s anger now carried her beyond bounds. 

‘‘It is impossible to get justice or fairness 
here—we all know that,’’ she exclaimed. ‘If I 
don’t let Mr. Getty know—’’ 

There was a touch on her arm, which she threw 
off angrily, and then a voice said, very softly ,— 

‘Don’t, Lottie. You will feel so badly by 
and by!”’ 

The little girl turned to meet: Gedney’s implor- 
ing face, and her own lost its wrathful look. She 


sat down without another word, her cheeks still 
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tingling, her blood still heated, but a softer in- 
fluence upon her, moving her almost to tears. 

Alas! how soon she had forgotten! It was the 
trust in her own strength.that had caused her tv 
fail. She had been so full of her new project 
that she had not remembered that without God 
we can do nothing, and his aid had not been 
earnestly nor continually asked for. 

She leaned her head upon her hand, and the 
tears came, one by one. 

‘‘Here, Lottie. Nobody meant to make you 


feel so,’’ 


said Annie Dean, coming up to her. 
‘IT did not know you thought so much of your 
paints.’ 

‘Tt was not that so much,’’ answered Lottie, 
gently. ‘‘I am very sorry, but I wish you would 
not—’’ 

‘sWell, I won’t,” said Annie; ‘‘but it is such 
fun to sce you bristle up, and I like to get you 
and Jem into a battle! Let us be friends.’’ 

Lottie was willing, and dried her eyes. Per- 


haps the sunshine was brighter for the passing of 
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this cloud over it. At any rate she was humbled, 
and begged Miss Pierce’s pardon in a proper 
manner. | 

‘You see it makes her furious to threaten her 
with Mr. Getty,’’ whispered Annie, after tran- 
quillity was restored. <‘‘I should not like to ven- 
ture on it. Whew!’’ 

‘Poor Lottie could not repress the pain in her 
heart when the French class was called. It was 
not easy to be second where she had been first. 
To her that trial was a severe one. 

She tried to comfort herself with Mrs. Sewell’s 
words about doing your best because it is right, 
and without thinking of the praise or reward that 
she was to receive; but when Mr. Getty came in, 
and spoke to the little girl who had gained her 
place, commending her for having done go well, 
she found a difficulty in keeping back her tears. 

However, her lesson was recited well, and she 
made a great effort not to wish Laura Bevis to 
miss an answer. She thought of what Mrs. Sew- 


ell had said about coveting, and tried not to wish 
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for any change so hard that, after the first severe 
mortification, she found but little trouble in bear- 
ing her disappointment. 

It was not easy to be patient when Lena Perkins 
said to her,— 

“So, miss, your place was not so easily kept. 
What’s become of your gold watch?’ For Lottie 
had boasted, in a childish way, of her promised 
Christmas present. She was so still under the 
many taunts which girls understand so well how 
to heap upon each other, that they soon ceased to 
tease her, and wondered what had wrought the 
change in Lottie Eames. 

Annie Dean had used her paints, and had care- 
lessly left a great spot of blue on a clean, new 
blank book. The worst of it was, that she merely 
smiled when Lottie pointed this out to her, and 
could not be made to feel a satisfactory amount 
of compunction for her misdeeds. 

Lottie’s fit of penitence soon evaporated, and 
she came in for her share of the teasing Annie 


was ever devising. 
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Her examples were maliciously rubbed off the 
slate, and a caricature scrawled in their stead—a 
portrait of herself, with a huge watch hanging 
from a chain round her neck, and the words, ‘‘My 
good girl,’’ written beneath. The ink was over- 
turned by a careless elbow, and streamed not 
only over her book, but upon her dress. 

Her own watchfulness, and Gedney’s occasional 
quiet ‘‘Never mind,’’ were necessary to prevent 
many outbursts of indignation. | 

It is not an easy task for a nervous, sensitive 
pupil to keep patience in a badly-disciplined ° 
school. 

Poor Lottie had seldom been so tired, worn, and 
dispirited. She felt the need of an encouraging 
word, but even Miss Wilson seemed strangely 
forgetful of her that day, and the door closed be- 
hind her at one o’clock, leaving the scholars to the 
tender mercies of Miss Pierce, without her having 
given a cheering look to Lottie. 

That grammar class was her dread. She still 
remained at the head, which she had attained 
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several weeks before, but she found it hard work 
to retain her position. Every effort was made to 
distract her attention, to make her forget, to con- 
fuse her, and Miss Pierce looked on in silence. 

The girls seemed to have plotted to make her 
lose her watch; at least, poor Lottie fancied as 
much. | | 

‘‘Do you know this lesson?’’ whispered Laura 
Bevis, as they seated themselves for recitation. 

Lottie put her finger on her lip. Though the 
rest were chattering, she firmly resisted all at- 
tempts made to draw her into breaking Miss Wil- 
son’s rule of silence during school hours. 

‘“‘Read that, Lottie,’’ said Lena Perkins, thrust- 
ing a scribbled note into her face, and continuing, 
as Lottie put the note in her pocket, without look- 
ing at it, <‘I suppose we think we’re better than 
the rest.’’ 

Annie Dean was amusing herself by offering 
Lottie little pieces of paper, one by one, as if 
feeding her. She had torn some exercises into 


scraps, and had her hand full of them. 
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The lesson was a puzzling one,—the parsing 
difficult. It required undivided attention, which 
it was almost impossible to give, in such a Babel 
vf confusion. 

Lottie, in her anxiety to make no mistakes, 
answered very slowly and cautiously. 

Miss Pierce, who had not yet forgotten her dis- 
respect of the morning, was not disposed to be 
lenient with her. 

‘‘Be quicker,’’ she said to her, in an impatient 
tone. ‘‘If we wait so long for you, we shall not 
get through the lesson by two o’clock.’’ 

Lottie’s face flushed. She tried to speak fast— 
made a mistake. Miss Pierce did not wait 
an instant. She nodded, and said, ‘*Next.’’ 
Laura Bevis spoke promptly, and Lottie lost her 
place. | 

It, was almost too much for her fortitude, and 
the feeling that Miss Pierce had done it purposely 
was strong upon her; so that when Annie Dean, 
amid smiles from the rest, offered her one of the 


scraps of paper, as if in consolation, she struck 
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her hand hastily, and scattered the bits over the 
floor and upon Miss Pierce’s dress. 

There was silence fora moment. ‘Pick those 
up,’ commanded the teacher. , 

Lottie did not move, while the girls waited, 
expectant. 

‘(Do you hear me?’’ exclaimed Miss Pierce, 
angrily. 

“‘Yes,’’ said Lottie, looking at her calmly. 

‘SDo you intend to obey me?’’ | 

‘SNo,’’ answered the child, quietly. ‘It was 
not my fault. Annie Dean had no right to put 
the papers into my face. You saw that she was 
behaving badly in the class.’’ 

‘‘T shall see whether Mr. Getty cannot bring 
you to your senses, miss,’’ continued the teacher, 
in great wrath. 

Lottie sat quite still, and Annie, somewhat 
alarmed at the result of her mischief, began to 
gather up the papers. . 

‘‘Put them down again,’’ cried Miss Pierce, 


~ 
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stamping her foot. And they were dropped in- 
stantly. 

‘*You are the only one in school who gives me 
the least particle of trouble,’’ she went on, in a 
loud voice, while the girls exchanged glances at 
the enormity of such an assertion, ‘‘just because 
you can’t have your own way in everything.”’ 

Lottie did not utter one word. She sat still, a 
red spot on each cheek, and her lip curled slightly. 

The clock struck two, and school was dis- 
missed, the girls discussing the new affair in low 
tones, some taking one side, some the other, but 
all agreeing that Lottie was right not to ‘‘give 
in.”’ 

‘I’m so sorry!’’ whispered Gedney. 

‘It was all the watch,’’ said Lottie, bitterly. 
‘‘It made me so wild when I thought I had missed 
it, that nothing else would come into my mind, 
and then I struck Annie’s hand. -I wish it had 
never been promised to me.” 

And when she went to her room that afternoon, 
she found, under her books, the forbidden story 
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which had beguiled her time, the morning that her 
lessons and room had been neglected. | 

That she must right, at any rate. So she- car. 
ried it down-stairs to Mrs. Sewell, and told her 
the whole story, in broken words, _ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


UNDER A CLOUD. 


HERE was a dark recess behind the door, 
T opening at the top of the stairs, leading 
from Mr. Getty’s room to the young ladies’ de- 
partment above. The pupils used to get permis- 
sion from Miss Pierce to leave the room, and then 
congregate on the steps to laugh and talk. There 
was a hole in the partition through which they 
watched for Mr. Getty ; and as soon as he started 
for the daily visitation up-stairs, the girls fled, 
and either gained their seats in time, or hid in the 
recess till the teacher had passed. 

Mr. Getty was a fierce man. If he found a 
scholar absent from her seat, he listened to no 
excuse, but laid about him with his rod, as he 


did among his boys below, so that, when his step 
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was heard, all rushed terror-stricken to their 
seats. 

It was the morning after the trouble with Annie 
Dean concerning thé scraps of paper, that Lottie 
came to school rather late. She had hung her hat 
in the closet at the head of the stairs, and was 
standing, a little irresolute, before the door, hes- 
itating to go in. She was sure that every eye 
would be turned upon her. She dreaded the en- 
counter with Miss Pierce. 

Mrs. Sewell had convinced her that it was her 
duty to submit to her teachers in all things, and 
she had decided, after a great struggle, to gather 
up the papers, because it was right, and to try 
in every way to be obedient and patient. Her 
_prayer had been very fervent and earnest that 
morning, and yesterday’s failure showed her where 
she had made mistakes. She had resolved to 
avoid them, or, at least, to endeavor to do so. | 

While she was standing, trying to muster cour- 
age to enter the room, there came Mr. Getty’s 


stamp on the lower step. Her heart gave a 
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bound. He would find her there, and his wrath 
would be poured upon her. She opened the door 
hastily, but sprang back as she saw that it would 
be impr asible to traverse the whole length of the 
room. and reach her seat, before he entered the 
door. 

In her bewilderment, she could follow nothing 
but the instinct of concealment. So, hastily 
thrusting herself into the recess, she waited 
breathlessly for him to pass. 

How frightened she was! What would he 
think or say, if he discovered her? 

She trembled at the idea. 

Other steps were mounting the stairs. Mr. 
Getty looked back, and waited so close to her, 
that she could have touched him with her hand. 

Poor Lottie was in an agony, lest she should 
cough or sneeze. Her blood seemed to stop cir- 
culating in her great fright. And now, from the 
darkness in which she was hidden, she saw the 
person coming up the steps, saw Mr. Getty stop, 
and heard a whispered conversation that made 


10 
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her almost betray herself by an exclamation of 
surprise. 

‘QO ho!” exclaimed Mr. Getty, in a wrathful 
tone. ‘*We’ll see to this. We'll see;’’ and 
he took a quick step towards the school-room 
door. 

‘‘Wait. You must be cautious,’’ whispered the 
_ other voice. ‘*Now remember;’’ and the steps 
retreated. 

‘‘Ho, ho!’’ shouted Mr. Getty, opening the 
door widely, and not closing it after him, so that 
Lottie could see the scene distinctly. Miss Pierce 
was sitting primly at her table; the girls were in- 
dustriously engaged with their books, looking 
very demure, the teacher’s long delay at the door 
having given them a good opportunity for prepa- 
ration. 

‘Ho, ho! Nice doings in a school-room, 
ma’am,’’ he continued, sarcastically. ‘*Very nice, 
indeed! And do you imagine, ma’am, that I am 
, oing to allow you to ruin my school, ma’am ?’’ 


tle asked this question of Miss Pierce, with 
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an elaborate bow of politeness. ‘‘Answer me, 
ma’am!’’ 

“<I don’t know what you mean,” she faltered. 

‘‘Don’t know what I mean! Don’t know that 
there’s no order; that these honorable, highly vir- 
tuous, truthful young ladies whisper before your 
very eyes, and give false reports to Miss Wilson? 
Don’t know that a studious, industrious child 
can’t keep her place in your classes, because of 
your unfairness? Don’t know that your grammar 
class is a disgrace? Don’t: know that you set 
your scholars by the ears and have favorites ?’’ 
These questions were poured out with the greatest 
vehemence, and Mr. Getty paused for breath. 
Miss Pierce sat with downcast eyes, listening to 
the tirade in silence. The girls were too much 
frightened to speak or move. 

‘‘And you, miss,”’ Mr. Getty went on, taking 
Annie Dean by the shoulder, and shaking her, 
‘‘let me hear of any more of your misdoings, and 
off you go.”’ 


He glanced round upon the others, .some of 
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whom were quaking in expectation of their 
turn. 

_ **Now, ma’am, I’ll make it my business to see 
that your classes are conducted in a different man- 
ner, and that people have justice here.” He 
stamped upon the floor, gave a final glare, and ° 
hastened down-stairs, leaving the door open. 

There was nothing for Lottie to do but to leave 
her -hiding-place, trembling and frightened, in 
the sight of them all. It was well for her that 
Miss Wilson followed her. As it was, Annie Dean 
found time and opportunity to fasten a piece of 
‘paper to her sacque, upon which was written, in 
large letters, the word ‘‘Informer.”’ 

Lottie tore it off with flashing eyes, but con- 
trolled herself directly, and tried to go through 
with her lesson. She regained her place, but felt 
no exultation. She had made up her mind to 
dismiss the watch from her thoughts. If she had 
possessed the courage, she would have begged her 
mother not to think of giving it to her, the last 


time she was at home. 
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But at recess the storm broke over her head. 

‘*What do you think of yourself?’’ inquired 
Laura Bevis, surveying her as if she had been an 
animal in a menagerie. | 

‘*Why?’’ asked Lottie. 

‘Nobody ever told tales before, whatever else 
we may have done,’’ put in Annie Dean. ‘‘We 
never descended so low as that.”’ 


3 


‘sNever,’’ echoed two or three others. 

‘And to wait on the landing, too. And to 
hide. For shame!”’ | 

‘‘Who did it?’’ shouted Lottie. <‘*Z didn’t.” 

‘sO, you need not tell us that,”’ said the oth- 
ers, scornfully. ‘*Did we not see you, you stu- 
dious, industrious child ?’’ 

‘‘But does Miss Pierce believe I did it?’’ ex- 
claimed the little girl, wonderingly. 

‘Of course. Did you not threaten us grandly 
yesterday? Iyather think you’ll find this school- 
room too hot to hold you.’’ 

‘¢But I never intended any such thing.’’ | 


‘‘You shouldn’t say you did, then.”’ 
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“‘O, Lottie,’’ whispered Gedney, “I did not 
believe you would do it.’’ 

“Why, Gedney, I never did,’’ answered Lottie, 
her tears beginning to fall. ‘Indeed, I don’t 
know what makes you all believe so.”’ 

‘‘You said you. would, and we saw you out 
there before Mr. Getty came up-stairs. I sup- 
pose you waited for him, and then, to hide in the 
recess, to hear him scold Miss Pierce! Nice 
business. ’”’ | 

Lottie looked round her. The faces of all were 
bent coldly upon her. The worst of disgrace in a 
school-girl or a school-boy’s eyes had overwhelmed 
her. Henceforth, she must be shut out as one by 
herself. She felt as if she could bear it better 
had some one believed her, even if the rest 
doubted. — 

‘‘What does all this mean?’’ inquired Miss 
Wilson, hearing the commotion, and coming out 
to learn the cause. | 

Everybody was silent, while Lottie stood with 


drooping head, her face full of pain and thought. 
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‘Lottie told tales to Mr. Getty of Miss 
Pierce,’’ said Annie Dean, after a pause. 

‘Fie, Lottie!’’ said Miss Wilson; and Lottie 
unswered not a word, though she felt as if her 
heart must break. 

And then, all the morning, she had to bear the 
averted looks of Miss Pierce, the cold tone in 
which she asked her the necessary questions. But 
the wondering, pitying glances of Gedney were 
the worst. Annie Dean’s taunts were nothing to 
those. 

‘‘I deserved it for speaking so quickly,’’ said 
the young lady to herself. ‘It has come upon 
| me to punish me for being angry and thoughtless. 
It was almost as bad to say I would tell Mr. 
Getty, as to do it. And now I think I shall learn 
to control my tongue a little.’ 

It was a trying ordeal to pass between the rows 
of girls ranged on each side of the hall, after 
school hours. It scemed as if they were curious 
to observe the slightest look or gesture of one 


who had been guilty of complaining to Mr. Getty. 
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She walked with lowered eyelids and 2a flushed 
face, for even the consciousness of innocence can- 
not take away the sense of suffering. 

‘Why, Lottie, what ails you? You have eaten 
nothing,’’ remarked Mrs. Sewell, at dinner time. 

‘sNot much,’’ answered Lottie, trying to smile. 

‘‘It seems to me, that Mr. Getty had better re- 
form that school,’’ said Miss Mary, energetically. 
‘¢Such a dawdling.way as they have of getting on, 
and always some fuss!’’ 

“Dawdling”’ was Miss Mary’s horror. 

‘There always will be trouble where so many 
young persons are together,’’ said Mrs. Sewell, 
‘placidly. ‘They must rub each other smooth, as 
my father used to say. He would make us settle 
our own disputes. He said the little trials of 
children were to prepare us for the greater ones 
that must come when we should be grown up.”’ 

‘sBut grown people never have such troubles,’’ 
replied Lottic. 

Both the ‘‘grown-up people’’ at the table 
smiled, and Lottie began to fancy that her trials 
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were rubbing some of the rough places in her 
character smooth, perhaps. 

‘IT dare say you find enough to endure, my 
dear,’’ remarked Miss Mary. 

‘*Yes,’’ exclaimed Lottie, flushing; ‘‘and noth- 
ing is so bad as Annie Dean. Indeed, but—’’ 
catching a look on Mrs. Sewell’s face,—‘‘indeed, 
you would think so, if you knew her, ma’am.’’ 

‘If I were a little girl, I dare say I should, 
Lottie. What has Annie been doing to-day ?”’ 

“Q,”’ said Lottie, with a long, sobbing sigh, 
‘this has been worse than all. It seems as if I 
should never, never get over it. There is no use 
in my trying to do anything now, Mrs. Sewell. I 
feel just like giving up.’’ 

‘<Q, no; never give up.” 

‘sBut you cannot think how bad it is,” con- 
tinued the little girl, with quivering lip. ‘They 
_ say that I told tales to Mr. Getty, and no one ° 
speaks to me, not even Miss Pierce, excepting to 
ask me questions; and even Gedney—even Miss 


Wilson, helieve it.’’ 
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‘*Why, how could they fancy such a thing of 
you? They ought to know you better.’’ 

Lottie’s natural truthfulness came to her aid, 
and helped her to fight against her cowardice; so 
she said, blushing deeply, — 

“It was my fault, I suppose. I said I’d tell 
him of Miss Pierce’s unfairness yesterday, though 
I never meant to do so.’’ 

‘It was very wrong,’’ said her friend, gravely. 
‘<SWe must all learn to bear and forbear, Lottie. 
You have a particular dislike to doing either. 
Idle words do a deal of mischief sometimes.”’ 

‘Indeed, I know,”’ cried Lottie, clasping her 
hands. ‘**But what shall I do, Mrs. Sewell?” 

‘¢Can’t you prove your innocence, my dear ?”’ 

‘‘It is all so mixed up!’’ she replied, hanging 
her head. ‘‘And I don’t know how to make them 
believe. And I don’t think I ought even to tell 
you, ma’am; and I can’t go to Mr. Getty. O, 
dear !”’ 

“‘Can’t tell me, even ?’’ 


‘No, ma’am; for you see it all came by acci- 
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dent that I know who told, and so I don’t think 
it would be quite fair to act as if I did hear; and 
besides, it would get some one else into trouble.”’ 

‘‘That is very strange. Did you overhear ?”’’ 

‘Yes, ma’am 5 and that is why I think I have 
no right to tell; because, you see, I was not in- 
tended to know.”’ | | 

‘‘Very well, my dear. You are quite right; 
and your innocence will help you to bear the in- 
justice, I hope.’’ 

‘¢sDo your best, and leave the rest,’’’ said 
Miss Mary, with her face aglow. ‘I’ve got more 
Saxony wool to wind. Will you hold the 
skeins ?”’ 

So Lottie’s day ended, and her sun set under a 
cloud. But she already began to know what Ned 
meant by the ‘‘peace’’ that was to come of well- 


doing. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


MISS MARY’S STORY. 


TI was a holiday in school, and Miss Mary 
I asked Lottie to take a walk with her. 

It was an extraordinary piece of condescension 
on the housekeeper’s part, but the new rule 
worked wonderfully well, and the girl was be- 
coming a favorite. 

In those days Lottie learned many things, many 
lessons of self-control and humility. It was good 
for her to be ‘‘under a cloud.” 

It was a very bright, warm day, one of those 
that come late in the autumn, occasionally, when 
the squirrels are out rustling in the dry leaves, 
and a little flower peeps out of the marsh, or lifts 
its head from a sheltered nook. The moss was 


still green, the sunshine warm, and the water in 
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the brook clear. There was a gentle chirping 
of insects heard in the woods, and a purple haze 
wrapped the hills like a veil. 

Lottie carried a little round basket, in which 
she stowed the pretticst lichens she could find. 
Miss Mary intended to make baskets of them for 
Christmas presents, and all the old logs in the 
way were stripped of their gray ornaments. The 
housekeeper herself had gathered an exquisite 
bouquet of crimson, russet, and yellow leaves, 
and the beautiful carpet of brilliant colors was 
falling at their fect continually. Presently they 
came to a little opening in the wood, and there 
was the saw-miJl before them. The noise of it 
almost drowned other sounds, but Lottie fancied 
she heard a scream above it. 

‘‘sDidn’t you hear some ‘one scream, Miss 
Mary ?” she inquired. 

‘No. Listen. Yes; in the direction of the 
race. Let us run,” answered Miss Mary, after 


stopping a moment. 
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Down the hill they hastened, in great fear of 
being too late. 

The wide race below the bridge was filled with 
logs, ready to be floated down to the mill, when 
they should be needed; and among these they 
perceived a small, black head, bobbing up and 
down, while its owner uttered screams of terror. 
The mill was at too great a distance for the work- 
man to hear. 

Two frantic hands grasped at the logs, which 
turned over and over, affording no permanent 
resting-place; and as they looked, the black head 
went under the water. 

‘‘Deary me, Lottie!’’ cried Miss Mary, turning 
very pale. <‘‘Hurry! run to the mill!’’ and the 
strides that she herself made far outstripped the 
bounding steps of the little girl. 

The black head reappeared just as they reached 
the bank, and the housekeeper, seizing’ a long 
pole, sprang upon the logs, and went tumbling 
and plunging towards it. The water was not 


sufficiently deep to drown a tall person, and she 
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got down into it cautiously, holding out her pole 
to the little object that had ceased tou scream, and 
only continued to struggle. Just as Miss Mary 
clutched the half-drowned girl with an exclama- 
tion of devout thankfulness, Lottie sprang with a 
scream of, ‘‘Somebody’s drowning! somebody’s 
drowning! O, come!’’ into the presence of the 
astonished sawyer. He was a dull man, and 
merely stared at her with his mouth open. 

*Come!’’ cried Lottie, dancing in her agony 
and anxiety, and catching his arm. ‘‘Come!”’ 
and she almost dragged him off. 

When they reached the floating logs, Miss Mary 
was standing in the water above her waist, holding 
a limp form across one of the treacherous trunks. 

‘sAll right ?’’ shouted the man. 

“All right!’’ shouted Miss Mary back; and 
wading out to her, he carried the owner of the 
little black head safely ashore, where Lottie stood 
shivering with terror. But Miss Mary was an 
object when she emerged from the water: 


‘She don’t Jook like Undine,’’ was Lottie’s 
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first thought; and she could not prevent an 
hysteric laugh, which brought the tears with it. 

The beautifully neat, unspotted morning-dress 
hung close about her tall figure; the water dripped 
from her hair, and as she moved, little streams 
- showered from her shaw] and bonnet, laying the 
dust like a watering-cart. 

‘‘Deary me!’’ was her first exclamation, after 
getting her breath. <‘‘O! I thought she was 
drowned.”’ 

‘‘Not she,’’ said the man. ‘No danger.’’ 

‘Why ?”’ inquired Lottie. 

‘‘Because she was born to be hanged,’’ answered 
the man, lifting the girl from the ground, and car- 
rying her off. ‘‘There’s my house down there, 
-ma’am. You come along, and my woman’ll give 
ye some dry clo’es. Ye have been the savin’ of 
this young un’s life, I do believe; for I never 
heard her ecreech.”? _ 

‘‘Land sakes!’’ exclaimed » woman, meeting 
them at the door of the cottage, which he pointed 


out. ‘Hes that Suse ben in the water agin?” 
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Miss Mary could hardly restrain her impatience 
till the man gave some explanations. 

‘‘You’d better get something warm for the girl, 
and not waste your time dawdling, or she may be 
drowned yet,’’ she exclaimed at last, unable to 
endure any longer delay. 

The woman began to bustle about, and ‘‘Suse”’ 
was soon encased in warm blankets, while the 
mother bestowed some of her own garments upon 
Miss Mary. The latter surveyed herself curi- 
ously, and then, glancing ruefully at her own 
soaked dress, bestowed a look of comic distress 
upon Lottie, who laughed outright. Thereupon 
little half-drowned ‘‘Suse’’ laughed too, causing 
her mother to bestow this rebuke upon her:— 

‘‘Ain’t ye ashamed .to laugh when ye’ve been 
so near the other world, and all along of not 
mindin’, too? Ye see, ma’am,’’ she continued, 
turning to Miss Mary, ‘‘she is just like a water 
rat. If you’d believe it, this is the second time 
she’s fell in that race this week. Now mind, I 
tell you,’’ looking threateningly at ‘‘Suse’’—‘‘the 


11 
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third time’s the charm, and you’ll never come out 
alive. Nothing’Il keep her off them floating logs, 


though I’ve told her a dozen times not to go near 


? 93 


em. 

‘‘You’re a wicked child to be so disobedient,”’ 
said Miss Mary, bending the frowning face that 
used to terrify Lottie upon her. ‘‘You’d better 
let this be a warning to you.”’ 

<Q, I will, ma’am. I will, indeed,’’ cried 
‘‘Suse,’’ in a burst of penitence. 

A whole hour went by, and Lottie began to 
fret a good deal; but her impatience. was nothing 
to Miss Mary’s fuming. Her morning spoiled, 
~ her lichens lost, herself drenched, and the people 
seemingly unconscious of all that she had under- 
gone in their behalf. 

“If I didn’t cut such a figure,’’ said she, 
at last, ‘‘I’d go home in this dress, and send 
Emily for mine when it is dry. But to go 
through Newton looking so!’’ and she made a 
grimace. 

‘‘If we only had a book!’’ sighed Lottie; and 
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then, a happy thought occurring to her, her face 
lighted up. . 

“Or if you’d tell a story, Miss Mary.’’ 

<I never did such a thing in my life,’’ said the 
housekeeper, in amazement. 

‘‘Well, tell us something true—something reul. 
It will make the time pass.”’ 

The other children in the room now gathered 
around, and ‘‘Suse’’ moved her head eagerly, 
looking like an animated mummy in her blankets. 

‘‘Don’t tease the lady,’’ commanded the mother, 
in a sharp tone; and the young voices that had 
commenced a shower of ‘‘O, please do;’’ and «‘O, 


> 


will you, now?’’ and, ‘‘A good long one,’’ sud- 
denly became silent. But nothing could quench 
the pleading in the bright eyes. 
There was silence for a second. 

_ “We like sthorieth,’’ lisped a demure child, 
whose eyes had rested upon Miss Mary’s face, 
as if he were charmed. And the ice being broken, 
the chorus began. 


‘You can think of one easy; out of your own 
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head, you know. Susie does that about fairies, 
and ghosts, and things. But we won’t tease, 
*cause mother told‘us not. Only, if you would! 
One, or two, or three short ones, you know.”’ 

‘‘Bless me!’’ said Miss Mary. ‘I’m going 
distracted. Lottie, turn over that skirt. It must 
be nearly dry.’’ 

Lottie did as she was bid. ‘‘A nice lady told 
us two stories yesterday,’’ said ‘‘Suse,’’ slyly. 
‘It was about good children. She told us the 
‘moral,’ too.’’ 

‘It was a necessary thing to do in your case, 
I think,’’ answered Miss Mary, dryly. ‘You 
wouldn’t be likely to see it yourself.’’ 

Susie’s eyes twinkled. 

‘sDon’t anything make an impression upon 
you?’’ she continued, looking at her curiously. 
‘T really have half a mind to tell you a story 
with a moral, and see if it will do any good.”’ 

‘sPeashe, ma’am,”’ said the little boy. 

‘*We’ll listen good,’’ remarked another. 


‘‘To nothing but your own tongues, so far as | 
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can see,’’ said Miss Mary. ‘‘Now, if you’ll give 
me a chance, I'll begin.’’ 

There was a great show of settling themselves. 
‘sSuse’’ subsided, her eyes still rolling and twin- 
kling, her face shining with delight. 

‘This ig a very solemn story,’’ began Miss 
Mary, in a very solemn manner. Thereupon each 
small visage was drawn down in a correspondingly 
solemn expression. ‘‘It is about a disobedient 
child.” 

‘‘Was it a girl, ma’am?’’ asked ‘‘Suse,’’ with 
some concern in her voice. 

‘“Yes,’’ answered Miss Mary, severely. 

‘It’s ‘Suse!’’’ exclaimed the others. ‘‘We 
know that story.”’ 

‘‘No, it is not ‘Suse:’ if you will be so oblig- 
ing as to listen, you will soon find that out.’’ 

‘Yes, ma’am;’’ and ‘:Suse’s’’ virtuous look 
returned. 

‘It is about a little girl who lived with her 
aunt.’’ | 


‘*Yeth,’’ assented the little boy, with a smile, 
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followed immediately by a howl of pain, as his: 
sister pinched him. 

‘What did you do that for?’’ said Miss Mary, 
in so sharp a tone as to strike terror into the 
offender’s heart. 

‘‘To make him quiet, ma’am.’’ 

‘You succeeded—didn’t you? Now listen. 
And her aunt’s name was Sarah. Well, this little 
girl’s mother died when she was eleven years 
‘old, and she had no one to take care of her.’’ 

‘*Where was her father, ma’am?’’ inquired 
‘sSuse,’’? demurely. 

Miss Mary turned a withering look upon her, 
but continued after an instant’s silence. 

‘‘Her father was a very wicked, bad man indeed. 
He drank all day, and when he came home in the 
evenings, he used to beat her. And she hala 
brother, much older than herself, who was not any 
better; and between the two, her life was a sad 
one indeed.’’ 

‘‘But I thought she lived with her Aunt Sarah,” 


Sere interposed ‘‘Suse.’’ 
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‘‘T am coming to that in time. You see I began 
with that toosoon. A good many things happened 
to her before she went to live with her Aunt Sarah. 

‘A very kind lady, sceing how hard her life 

was, persuaded her father to let her come and live 
at her house; and there she had a very pleasant 
home indeed. She weut to school, and waited on 
this lady’s daughter, whose name was Miss Mcta. 

‘¢‘Miss Meta was the sweetest, pleasantest young 
lady that ever was seen in those days. She 
seemed to smile all the time, and nobody ever 
heard her speak a cross word. Even when this 
little girl, whom we’ll call Patty, broke her watch, 
and let her diamond ring fall down the well, she 
never said one word of scolding; but because the 
child felt so very badly, she told her it was no 
matter at all. 

‘‘Poor Patty dreamed about the ring in the well 
so often, that one night she got up in her sleep, 
took the board away from the top, and was let- 
ting herself down in the bucket, when a man, 


coming in late, saw her, and stopped her. Seo 
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that, after that, Miss Meta was very careful to 
make Patty sleep in a little room outside of her 
own, and she kept the door locked at night. 

‘‘Miss Meta used to go to a great many parties 
in the winter time, and very often she did not get 
home till late at night. Patty always sat up for 
her; and in cold weather she used to keep a fire 
on the hearth in the young lady’s little dressing- 
room. It was a very nice, cosy dressing-room, 
-and had afunny, high, old-fashioned lounge, almost 
like a bed, in one corner. In another stood the 
bureau, and in the top drawer Miss Meta kept her 
casket of jewels and her money. She had a great 
many elegant things, and she was not at all care- 
ful of them. 

‘¢ <I don’t like to suspect people,’ she used to 
say, when her mamma told her to lock her drawers. 
‘It makes me unhappy, and there’s no use in being 
unhappy without reason.. So Pl just wait till [ 
have a cause, before I make myself anxious all the 
time.’ 


‘Well, one evening she had gone to a party, 
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and Patty was sitting up for her. Every one else 
had gone to bed, and the house was very quiet. 
The fire was burning brightly on the hearth in the 
dressing-room, for the wind blew loudly outside, 
and it was very cold. Patty was lying on the 
lounge, not asleep, however, and there was no 
light in the room, excepting what was reflected 
from the fireplace. She lay there watching the 
shadows for a long time. She liked to watch 
them, and to trace out different shapes in them, 
but she was not at all afraid. She had naturally a 
courageous disposition; and Miss Mcta had taught 
her to believe that God watched over her at all 
hours. 

‘‘Presently, while Patty was looking at a castle 
in the fire, and: seeing shapes rising in the flames, 
one of the shadows on the wall moved and startled 
her somewhat. She looked again. Yes, it was 
flying hither and thither; and pretty soon she saw 
that it was caused by the door of the dressing- 
room, which opened into the hall, moving slowly 


ajar. 
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‘‘Her first thought was to spring up and find 
out the cause, but something made her keep still, 
and directly she saw a tall man, his face covered, 
and an old cloak around him, come into the 
room. 

‘‘The lounge was in a deep shadow, and the 
man did not notice her. He crept cautiously 
about for a moment, and then hid himself under 
the very couch upon which she was lying. . Then 
she was very much frightened indeed; but the 
thought of Miss Meta’s words came to her, and 
comforted her a good deal. 

‘«¢<7’]1_ put my trust in the Lord,’ she said to 
herself; and she began to wonder what was best 
for her to do. 

‘She was afraid to move, almost to breathe, 
lest the man should hear her. She could not go 
down-stairs. He would seize her, of course, if he 
became aware of her presence; and then, Patty 
thought with a shudder, if he killed her, she 
could not help Miss Meta. So she made up her 


mind to wait. It was a dreadful waiting! The 
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fire flickered, blazed up, and then burnt down. 
She durst not replenish it; and even in her sad 
perplexity and alarm, there came the fear that her 
young lady would be very cold, and that there 
would be no fire to warm her with. 

‘‘The shadows terrified her now, for in every 
one she fancied she saw the reflection of the man 
coming out of his place of concealment, to find 
her. Perhaps it was only an hour before Miss 

Meta came; but it seemed a longer time than the 
| longest day in the year to Patty. She tripped up- 
stairs lightly, as she always did; and the girl 
durst not move till she entered the room. 

‘© «Patty, I say, Patty! O, the fire is nearly 
out, and lam so cold! No lamps! Patty, Patty! 
Why, you have been asleep. Dear me! Did you 
go in search of the ring?’ 

‘<And Miss Meta came to her and shook her 
playfully. Patty rose and lighted the lamp, and 
threw another stick upon the fire. | 
‘sMiss Mcta’s face was all aglow with happi- 


ness; and Patty imagined that the dreadful eyes 
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were looking at her from among the lounge cur- 
tains. . 

‘sWhat should she do? 

‘¢ «Diamonds, Patty. Put them in the casket 
there, all together. If any one wants to steal 
them, let him take them and leave me. O, I’m 
so tired!’ 

‘¢ «Perhaps he will,’ thought Patty. <‘O, if he 
would but take them, and leave her.’ 

‘sThis gave her a ray of comfort, and the 
diamonds were thrown into the drawer care- 
lessly. 

‘¢¢Here’s your money too, Miss Meta,’ said 
Patty. 

‘+ ‘Yes, let it be there till to-morrow, Patty, and 
then Vl put everything in a safer place. Good- 
night.’ 

‘‘She took the lamp and shut herself into her 
own room. Patty turned the key upon her, 
softly, and put it into her pocket. ‘Don’t speak,’ 
came in a whisper, and a hand was placed over 


her mouth as she turned away. 
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“<She looked up, and by the light of the fire saw 
her own brother’s face. 

‘¢ ‘Nobody’ll hurt you, or your precious Miss 
Meta, either, if you keep still,’ he went on. ‘I 
only want the diamonds and the money.’ 

‘‘Patty was afraid no longer, but a great, sick- 
ening horror fell upon her. She trembled so that 
she could not speak. 

‘¢¢Go to bed,’ said her brother. ‘I'll take 
these;’ and he went towards the bureau. ‘Are 
these all ?’ 

<¢<Yes; but O, Bill, think what you are doing! 
They’ll find you out; indeed they will. I must 
tell,’ iniplored Patty. 

‘< «Id like to see you try,’ said Bill, tightening 
his fingers on her throat for a second. ‘See what 
you’d get. You need not know anything about 
it. Go to bed.’ 

‘+ ‘But I do know,’ persisted Patty. 

‘6 «Yes, you young idiot; I saw that when you 
locked her door. Then, I suppose you meant to 
give the alarm down-stairs. But you see I was 


too many for you, my beauty.’ 
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‘‘Beg and plead as she might, Patty could effect 
nothing; so pale and tottering, and with a great 
sinking, and pain, and trembling upon her, she 
went to her own room, and covered her face, to 
shut out all sights. She could not see her own 
flesh and blood do such a deed; neither could she 
shriek, for what might not be the consequences? 
Young as she was, it was hard to tell what course 
to take; so she lay down on her bed and waited. 

‘‘Very soon she knew he was gone, and then 
she looked out of her window. She could see 
him creep under the wall and down towards the 
factory gate. It flashed into her mind to follow 
him; so she stole down-stairs softly, and out 
doors. She ran so fast that he had not reached 
the door of the mill when she was close behind 
him. She followed him, step by step, through 
the long rooms and down the stuirs, keeping in 
the shadow, but not losing sight of him, till they 
reached the lowest story of the mill. | 

‘‘A low rumbling began as they reached the 


basement, and she heard the splashing of water. 
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She knew then that the wheel was turning. It 
had started by some accident, and the noise com- 
ing in the middle of the night terrified her dread- 
fully. 

‘‘Suddenly a light flashed out, and she saw that 
Bill had a lantern. He crept over the narrow 
plank that bridged the water, under the wheel, and 
around behind it. Patty followed. The foaming 
water frightened her, and the noise of the wheel 
made her tremble; but Bill had set the box on 
the end of the plank, and was groping for some- 
thing else,-with his back towards her. She put 
out her hand cautiously, and the diamonds were 
snatched safely. 

‘“‘O, how scared she was? Her feet would 
scarcely move under her, and she was afraid Bill 
might hear her loud breathing even above the 
noise of the wheel. 

‘‘At last she had got over the plank, and then 
she ran swiftly up the stairs. Terror gave her 
- strength; but when she was in her own room she 


sink down fainting. 
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‘‘Poor Patty did not sleep much that night, but 
she hugged the diamonds, and laughed over them 
gleefully. 

‘sWhen the morning came, the men, going to 
stop the wheel, found a body in the water that 
had been struck by it. It was supposed that Bill 
had lost his footing, and had been stunned, in 
which state he was drowned.’’ 

Miss Mary sighed, and was silent an instant. 

‘‘And what did Miss Meta say ?’’ asked the 
children. | 

‘<Q, Miss Meta never knew about the diamonds. 
Her mother did, a good many years afterwards; 
but Miss Meta, never.”’ 

‘sBut, Miss Mary, that story was not about a 
disobedient little girl and her Aunt Sarah,’’ said 
Susie. 

“Yes, it was. Only I meant to tell you a 
different story when I began. It was when Patty 
went to live with her aunt that she was disobe- 
dient, and got punished for it.”’ 

‘*Won’t you tell us the rest, Miss Mary ?’’ 
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‘<No. My clothes are dry, and I must go home 
and see to Mrs. Sewell’s dinner. Children must 
be satisfied with what ‘s given to them, and ask 
for no more.”’ 

She got up with a severe countenance, changed 
her clothes without ‘‘dawdling’’ an instant, and 
said to Susie at the last moment,— 

“Don’t get into the water again, or you’]l 
surely be drowned. If you have nothing useful 
to do, come to me every morning at nine o’clock, 
and Ill teach you to knit. Good-by.”’ 

‘“‘Good-by,” cried the children in chorus. 
‘sSome day will you finish the story ?’’ 

“Yes. Good-by.’’ And the two made haste 
through the woods, and found Mrs. Sewell in a 
state of alarm a their long absence, and much 
surprised at the rumpled condition of Miss Mary’s 


garments. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


OUT IN THE SUNSHINE. 


“wre picture is this, ma’am?’’ asked | 
Lottie, touching an exquisite painting 
on ivory, that lay on the table in Mrs.-Sewell’s 
room. | 

A little shade of pain crossed the old lady’s 
face, before she answered,— 

‘‘It is my daughter’s.”’ 

“Oh!’’ said Lottie, and her delicacy prevented 
her from asking any further question. 

‘‘My daughter Mcta,’’ continued her friend. 
<«‘She has been dead many years. Miss Mary used 
to love her very dearly. She was the means of 
doing her a great favcr once—of saving her life, 
perhaps.”’ 

And then it flashed into Lottie’s mind, and she 
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knew Patty and Bill, and the kind old lady. She 
was beginning to learn a good deal of Miss Mary, 
- and that ‘‘good deal’’ was much to her credit. 

Just then the housekeeper entered the room, 
and her face was smiling. 

‘sSusie’s come,’’ she said. ‘‘Upon my word I 
did not expect her. I do hope I’ll be patient 
with her. But I know Job couldn’t be if he 
were alive, for her black eyes are full of mischief.”’ 

‘She might be taught a good many things that 
are useful,’’ remarked Mrs. Sewell, ‘‘if one had 
the time.”’ | 

Lottie’s eyes began to sparkle, and she ex- 
claimed, with a deep blush,— 

‘‘T have the afternoons, you know, nearly all; 
and if I might—that is, I think I could try, if—”’ 


9 


‘sSo you could,’’ answered both. 

‘‘And I am sure you would do well, you have 
learned so much yourself; and it is really as- 
tonishing to know that the doors are never left 
open now.’’ 


This commendation made Lottie blush still 
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more; but the plan gave her much pleasure and 
useful employment, so that there was time ncither 
for the reading of forbidden books, nor for incli- 
nation to do so. 

She looked back, when she had grown older, 
and was thankful for -the discipline of teaching 
Susie, and for this sojourn under the cloud. 

By-and-by the girls learned to let her alone, 
though they still showed a contempt for what they 
called her ‘‘dishonorable behavior.’’ Gedney 
had always been kind to her, and Miss Pierce 
merely avoided her, rarely allowing her dislike to 
manifest itself in actions or words. The good 
teaching from Mrs. Sewell had made Lottie bear 
this in patience. 

‘sRemember she believes you have injured her; 
and you must take that into consideration, my 
dear. She ought to be kind; but very few peopie 
follow the injunction, ‘Love your enemies,’ and 
she thinks you are one of hers,’’ the old Indy had 
said, in answer to her bitter complaints. | 

If Ned had seen his sister at this time, he would 
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have been satisfied that she was earning the Christ- 
mas blessing he had promised. She had given up 
hoping for her watch, never having been able to 
regain her place in the grammar class, Miss 
Pierce’s steady dislike keeping her back. The 
teacher asked her questions in so cold a tone, and 
waited so short a time for an answer, that Lottie 
could not help feeling discouraged, and often 
found a difficulty in keeping back her tears; but 
she was determined to bear in patience, and her 
daily prayers helped her more than she could 
have believed. So, too, did her daily task with 
Susie. That young damsel had a desire to see the 
inside of every drawer in her bureau, of every 
box in every drawer, of every bag, needle-book, 
and thimble. She liked to turn over the pictures 
on the table, and to examine the contents of her 
writing-desk. If Lottie but turned her head, Susie 
busied herself in making grimaces in the mirror, 
and the knitting or sewing fell to the floor. She 
sometimes thought that her pupil was incapable 


of receiving any impression. A box on the ear 
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from Miss Mary produced no effect, neither did 
Mrs. Sewell’s mild rebukes. 

Lottie wondered to see the forbearance shown 
towards the little culprit. She grew heartily 
ashamed of the faults in herself that she saw re- 
peated in Susie. Doors were left open as when 
Lottie first came, and she learned to be neat on 
seeing Susie’s shoestrings untied. 

‘‘Susie, I wish you’d brush your hair,’’ she 
said, one afternoon, in a very mild tone. She 
always spoke in a mild tone to Susie. 

‘‘T hain’t got no brush,’’ answered Susie, run- 
ning her fingers through her shock of black hair. 

‘QO, dear!’’ said Lottie. 

She was beginning to see how that ‘‘other half 
of the world,’’ of which her mother often spoke, 
lived. 

‘sAnd,’’ she ventured a moment afterwards, as 
she saw a pair of grimy hands busy with her nice 
books, ‘*you ought to wash your hands with soap.”’ 

‘‘Hain’t got none,’’ answered Susie with a grin. 


‘OQ, dear!’’ said Lottie, distressed, and hope- 
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less of making that ‘‘other half’’ any better with- 
out soap and a brush. 

“T’]l buy this pair of stockings from Susie, and 
she can get herself some soap and a brush,’’ sug- 
gested Miss Mary, who was in the room. 

Susie’s eyes brightened. She sat upright, and 
plied her needles fast. 

‘¢You cun finish this week,’’ said Miss Mary. 


> 


‘<Q, I don’t know, ma’am,’’ answered Susie, 
who was non-committal in general. 

But the soap and brush were bought, and the 
child’s appearance was much improved. 

She came one day for her lesson with shining 
face and a smooth head, seeming verv much sur- 
prised at her own good looks, and very sheepish 
withal. 

‘OQ, how nice!’’ cried Lottie, beginning to 
dance round her in delight, much to her discom- 
fiture. ‘*Why, you are really pretty!’’ and with 
a sudden impulse she kissed the clean, round cheek 
reddening under the unwonted praise. 


The quick glance upward showed eyes dewy 
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with tears. Poor Susie’s lip quivered, and two 
drops fell down her cheeks, while Lottie stood 
fixed in dismay at the effect of her words and 
actions. So much pity, and love, and gentle 
fecling filled her heart in that instant that an an- 
swerlng moisture gathered in her own eyes. 

And so Susie worked in silence, but with such 
a desire to please, that Lottie’s day was bright be- 
yond every one before, and she went to bed won- 
dering over the power of kindness. 

The prettiest lichens found their way to Lottie, 
and Susie opened her heart in a very confidential 
way to her. 

‘sYou see, I don’t believe I’d have run away 
to the saw-logs, nor been half so bad, if mother 
hadn’t scolded so,’’ she said one day. 

‘sPerhaps you vex your mother sometimes,’’ 
suggested Lottie. 

‘‘Not if she’s good to me,’’ was the answer. 

‘Is Mrs. Sewell kind to you?’’ asked Lottie, 
with a smile. 


‘0, to be sure. But I don’t vex her. I’ve 
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said ‘ma’am’ to her ever since you told me to do 
it.”? | 

‘‘T know you have. You have been very good; 
only you will leave the doors open. Now, I did 
that at first.’ 

‘sDid you?’’ with wide-open eyes. 

‘Yes; but I said my prayers about it, so as to 
remember. It is not right to make people un- 
comfortable.”’ 

‘‘Do you think it would be better to say ‘ma’am’ 
to mother?’’ inquired Susie, after a pause. 

‘‘Yes, I dare say; you could do a good many 
things to help your mother; and it is your duty 
to be respectful to her. You know ‘honor thy 
father and thy mother.’ ”’ 

‘‘Well, I'll try,’’ was the reply. 

A few days afterwards she communicated the 
result of her experiment to her monitress in these 
words : — 

‘‘T did say ‘ma’am;’ but she was going to beat 
me for it. ‘Don’t say ma’am to me,’ says she, 
‘you good-for-nothing.’ And then I give right 


up.”’ 
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‘<I wouldn’t,’’ said Lottie. 

And: then she told her, in childish words, to 
live by the Rule of Right, and not to hope for re- 
ward, till Susie’s face expanded and her eyes grew 
luminous over the new idea. 

Gedney Carter had been ill for a week, and 
Lottie missed her at school more than she believed 
or acknowledged to herself. But cvne morning she 
was glad to find her in her place again, looking 
pale and thin, but very happy and sweet. 

‘Tam so glad to. see you, Lottie!’’ was her 
greeting; and Lottie, unused to kindness from her 
schoolmates, was much moved by her kiss and the 
warm clasp of her hand. 

‘‘There is something good coming to you 
presently,’’ she continued, with an aifectionate 
glance. | 

There was a scuffing, the door flew open, and 
Mr. Getty appeared with a flushed face, and flour- 
ishing his stick. | 

“So there’s been persecution going on here,’’ 


were his first words, as he looked angrily around. 
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‘scAnd pray, ma’am,’’ turning to Miss Pierce, 
‘swhere is your sense of justice ?”’ 

There being no answer, he repeated his ques- 
tion in a louder key. | 

‘ST don’t know what you mean, Mr. Getty,”’ 
said Miss Pierce. 

‘‘T’ve heard a nice story of Lottie Eames’s 
treatment here,’’ he continued. 

‘‘She has received nothing but what she de- 
served,’’ replied the teacher. ‘‘She has been the 
most troublesome scholar I have.”’ | 

Lottie was trembling, and her face flushed at 
these unjust words. 

‘sWell, well, ma’am. She never told me one 
word of the story you credited her with; not one 
word. It was told me by some one who does not 
belong to the school at all, a gentleman whose 
name I won’t mention, though he told me to do 
80; but Iam afraid, ma’am, spite might be poured 
upon the head of the innocent, for the information 
he gave, if [ did so. 

‘‘T know the whole story, you see; and I know 
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Lottie thought it wrong to tell what she over- 
heard, and so bore the blame. She’sa noble lit- 
tle girl,’’ continued Mr. Getty, mm the warmth of 
his Irish heart. ‘‘I tell you again, ma’am, she 
never told me a tale in her life;’’ and he bounced 
out of the room, the uproar from down-stairs 
warning him that his presence was needed. 

The girls crowded about Lottie, who looked 
downcast. 

‘SWho was it, Lottie?’’ asked Annie Dean. 
But Lottie had no answer for such questions; her 
lips were sealed by honor. She had come out 


into the sunshine, and it warmed her heart. 
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CHAPTER XIV. - 
CHRISTMAS. 


O now the days glided by smoothly, and 
S brought Christmas-tide very near. Some 
weeks were unclouded, some had their changes of 
joy and sorrow. Many times Lottie lost patience, 
and had her struggle over again; but her eyes 
were opened, and she saw what she ought to do, 
humbly endeavoring to do it. 

There are always drawbacks to perfect felicity 
in this. world, always the ‘‘black spot on our 
sunshine.’? Lottie could not make her mamma 
quite satisfied with her. Mrs. Eames still said,— 

‘‘Your reports dre good;- but I see, Lottic, you 
could not keep the first place. Well, well, I sup- ° 
pose one must be content with the second.”’ 


But Lottie could scarce be content with the 
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second, notwithstanding her efforts. Nothing 
would have made her so but her prayers to follow. 
the right. Miss Pierce gradually became a little 
more cordial to her, and. Annie Dean was im- 
proved by her example. As for Gedney, she 
learned to love her dearly, and to forget the ques- 
tion of ‘‘water right’’ when in her presence. The 
girls were likely to spoil her by flattery after her 
innocence had been declared. 

Susie still continued to be a trial, and Miss 
Mary was ‘‘sharp’’ occasionally; but on the whole 
the Advent season passed over a happy little girl, 
and brought her near to the blessed Christmas 
time. 

And all the while Lottie kept her secret safe. 
She had heard Mr. Carter tell the master the 
story of the wrong-doing in the Young Ladies’ 
Department, and of her own ill-treatment. He 
begged that his name might not be mentioned, 
on Gedney’s account, she having told him of the 
school affairs. Gedney had not known that her 


father wus the informer, and during her week’s 
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| illness she had recounted the persecutions to 
which Lottie was subjected, and had made many 
speculations concerning the guilty party. 

On her return to school, Mr. Carter accompa- 
nied her, and opened the eyes of Mr. Getty once 
more to the state of atfuirs above him. It was 
thought advisable by the master to keep names 
secret, as Gedney might fall into disgrace with 
Miss Pierce. After that term a new teacher was 
to take the place of Miss Pierce, and it was hoped 
that justice might be dealt to all, and order main- 
tained. . 

When Lottie opened her eyes that morning be- 
fore Christmas, she looked out upon a snow- 
covered ground, and the feathery flakes were still 
fluttering down. Very softly they came, and 
clothed the naked trees in ‘‘ermine too dear for 
an earl.’? The little brown snow-birds hopped 
hither and thither, and alighted on the window-sill. 
Dick was singing merrily, and the child’s heart 
felt light as any snow-flake. She sang as she put 


en her clothes, and could scarcely still her dancing 
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feet to get on her shoes and stockings. The hap- 
piness of the morning brimmed over in tears, 
almost, as she thought of seeing Ned to-morrow. 

She sat down a moment before the fire which 
Emily had made on her hearth, and saw a pretty 
picture in the glowing coals—the Christmas tree, 
the bright faces of her friends, Gedney and Susie, 
who were to spend the holiday week with her, and 
the dear Ned; and here her imagination took a 
high flight, and she fancied the lawsuit over, and 
Catherine Mackay safe in America with her 
children. 

‘‘Then,’’ said Lottie aloud, ‘‘I should not have 
one thing to wish for.’’ 

‘‘T wonder if they’ll send for me this morning,”’ 
she said, three or four times, skipping from one 
window to another, and ever watching uneasily. 

‘*What did they say about it, my dear?’’ asked 
Mrs. Sewell. | 

‘‘Nothing; I did not think to ask. How vexa- 
tious! O, I wish I had told them to send in the 


morning. I never spent so long a day.’’ 
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‘¢’Tis because you have nothing to do,’’ re- 
marked Miss Mary. ‘If you would settle at 
something, the time would not seem so long.”’ 

‘sBut how can I, Miss Mary ?’’ 

‘‘Kasily enough. Have you finished the pres- 
ents ?”’ | 

‘‘Q, yes; mamma’s purse, Susie’s work-bag, 
and all the rest of the things are in my trunk. 
You see I can only wait; and it is so tiresome!”’ 
giving an impatient twist. 

‘Don’t fret yourself,’ said Miss Mary. 
‘‘Now, now, who ever heard of anything so un- 
reasonable? I'll give you something to do. 
Here is a cross to be covered with holly 
leaves, for the church, and another with fine 
‘greens.’ ”’ 

The cloud deepened on Lottie’s face, but Miss 
Mary took no notice. She gave her the work, 
and though at first her eyes turned often and 
wistfully towards the windows, she soon became 
interested, and forgot how the time was going, 


particularly when Miss Mary, after a preface of, 
13 
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‘Well, I might as well do something to amuse 
you,’’ began one of her rare stories. 

When there was nothing more to do, and the 
short winter day was drawing to a close, Lottie’s 
courage nearly gave way. There was a sore long- 
ing in her heart for the home faces, and she could 
scarcely answer Mrs. Sewell’s questions for the 
sob in her voice. . 

‘They are not coming—I am sure they are 
not,’’ she said to herself again and again, and the 
disappointment grew bitter. . 

‘‘There, Lottie!’’ cried Miss Mary, opening 
the door, with a joyful face, ‘‘they’ve come! 
Don’t you hear the bells ?’’ 

Lottie ran out in the snow. A tall figure 
sprang forward, and Ned gave her a hug that took 
away her breath. | 

‘“‘The cars have just come. Are you ready? I 
am anxious to get home. Your Susie ’s in the 
sleigh. Come!’’ he exclaimed. 

In a dreamy, blissful state, she let Miss Mary 
put on her wrappings, and was lifted to a warm 


corner by Ned’s side in the sleigh. 
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And then came the smooth, swift sliding over 
the round, the tinkling of the bells, the crossing 
of the race-bridge, the sight of the old pine, cov- 
ered with its ‘‘ermine,’’ and the lights in the 
window! O, the happiness of coming home at 
Christmas time! | 

And there were Gedney and Ned smiling upon 
her, and the scream of surprise, unchecked by 
mamma, at the sight of his mustache. And that 
mamma herself, radiant with smiles, and whis- 
pering,— 

‘‘The lawsuit is decided, Lottie. Now I can 
start the mill. Now I shall rebuild the drying-— 
house.’’ 

Then Louis’s mysterious hints about ‘‘a some- 
thing in the big parlor.’’ And lastly tea, with 
muffins and delicious sweetmeats, over which 
mamma, in the fullness of her heart, uttered an 
earnest grace, and Jack, with a sigh of delight, 
said_— | 

‘¢Ain’t Christmas jolly ?”’ , 

O, the joy of Christmas time! 
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‘‘T_ am perfectly happy,’’ exclaimed Lottie, as 
Ned put his arm around her, and Maggie showed 
her the three kittens, ‘‘brought up by hand.’’ 

But the tears were not dry even on that Christ- 
mas eve, for mamma read the story of an Irish 
woman from the newspaper; how the poor, heart- 
broken mother had sent her earnings to the ‘‘ould 
counthry’’ for her little ones; how it had been 
lost on the way, for atime. At last the mother | 
made the journey across the ocean again, to find 
her children away, gone to the land whence she 
had come, the first sum she had sent having 
reached them while she was in mid-ocean. Then 
there was a pitiful tale of the search, fruitless and 
eager, the mother hungering and panting for her 
children, grown weak and weary. At length the 
accidental meeting in a southern city, when the 
poor heart which had borne so much sorrow burst 
at the prospect of joy, and Catharine Mackay died 
in her children’s arms, without uttering a word 
to them. | 

So there was sorrow even when the Lord was 


born. 
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And now the door of the ‘‘big parlor’’ was 
opened, and mamma played the carol, in which 
all joined with one voice. There was the tree. 
Susie’s eyes grew round and wide, ‘‘like the cat’s 
in the dark,’’ Louis whispered to Lottie; and if 
the little girl had not been supremely happy her- 
self, the sight of her young pupil’s face would 
have made her cup run over. 

Gedney’s smile was sweet, her brow as smooth 
as ever, but a pink flush made her cheek less 
pale, and Lottie was glad to see her mamma’s 
gentle kindness to the orphan child. It was like 
fairy-land. Mamma whispered,— 

‘“You cannot have your watch now, Lottie; but 
I am pleased with you, my child.”’ 

She kissed her tenderly, and laid her hand on 
the brow so like her dead husband’s; and Lottie’s 
full heart had in that moment’ the blessings 
promised. 

And then there came, one by one, the tokens 
of tender love for each. The warm fur cloak for 


mamma, from Ned; her pretty purse from Lottie; 
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some silk-reels, made by Jack’s own deft fingers; 
the picture, bought with Charley’s money, and a 
collection of shells which Louis had gathered by 
the dam. For Susie, a bright merino dress, a 
work-bag, and a book. For Gedney, a pretty 
picture and a ring; and for Lottie, a portrait of 
Ned, ‘‘mustache and all,’’ as Charlie said; an 
elegant set of Scott’s works, and various me~ 
mentos from Mrs. Sewell, Miss Mary, and ‘the 
boys.”’ Nobody ‘was forgotten. Every one 
shared of the fruit of the tree, and was satisfied. 
‘Sleepy! O, no, mamma,’’ exclaimed Louis, 
indignantly, at ten o’clock. ‘I should never be 
sleepy if Christmas lasted all the year.”’ . 
And the next day! There came the drive to 
church through the woods, with the snow shower- 
ing down from the trees, and the merry laugh of 
the children keeping time to the peal of the bells; 
the solemn, beautiful service, the holy prayers, 
the song that ‘‘Christ is born,’’ the ‘“‘glory of 


Lebanon,’’ and lastly, the feast of Christ’s body 
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and blood, received in silent awe and thankful- 
ness, and the angels’ song. 

‘‘Therefore with angels and archangels, and 
with all the company of heaven, we laud and mag- 
nify thy glorious name; evermore praising thee, 
and saying, Holy, holy, holy Lord God of Hosts, 
heaven and earth are full of thy glory: glory be 
to thee, O Lord Most High. Amen.”’ 

The blessed, beautiful Christmas time! 
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es NLY a dollar ?”’ 

‘‘That’s all; and you never did see such 
a bargain in the hull course of yer life. Jest as 
good as dimunds for show, and in the evenin’ you 
couldn’t tell t’other from which. Squire Wat- 
kins’s wife jest snapped at a set like it, and this 
is the very last I’ve got. Never shall have such 
a bargain agin.”’ 

Jed Brewster, a shrewd Yankee peddler, 
glanced, with evident admiration, at the set of 
steel jewelry, which, spread upon his broad hand, 
glistened in the sunlight. 

‘‘Nothing like it for wear, and only a dollar.’’ 


Patty Jones stood in the doorway of her father’s 
201 
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' house. A fair country girl of fifteen, it is no 
wonder she looked upon the gleaming set, so 
‘temptingly displayed by Jed, with a longing in 
her heart to possess it. It looked so handsome, 
and was such a bargain! O, if she only had a 
dollar . 

‘sT should like it, Mr. Brewster; but father and 
mother are both away, and I haven’t the money. 
If they were only at home, I think they would let 
me have it.’’ 

‘‘Of course they would. They know what’s 
what, and would jest jump at sich a bargain.”’ 

‘“‘Can’t you call again, Mr. Brewster, when they 
are at home?’ 

‘Sartainly, sartainly: anything to obleege. 
But I can’t promise to keep this for yer, for yer 
see it’s the last set, and I’ve got to call at David 
.Drown’s, and jest as like as not he’l] want it for 
his darter Jenny, for she’s awful fond of jewelry.”’ 

Jenny Drown to have that set of jewelry! That 
would never do. Patty pondered a moment. Up 


in an old chest, in her mother’s room, her father 
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kept an ancient calfskin wallet, and in it his 
money. If she took a dollar, what would he care? 
Ever kind and indulgent, he would certainly let her 
have the jewelry when it was such a bargain. 

‘Wait one moment, Mr. Brewster. I think 
I'll take it.’’ 

Up-stairs she ran into her mother’s chamber, 
_ and kneeling before the old chest, raised the lid. 
There was the wallet in its accustomed place. 
With trembling fingers—trembling she knew not 
why—she unfastened it, and drew forth a bright, 
new dollar bill; and then she paused. Was she 
doing right? True, it was but a dollar, but it 
was not hers. She could explain all when her 
father came home, and if he did not object— 
Ah, but suppose he should object; suppose he 
should be angry with her for meddling with his 
money. She didn’t like the thought of that. No, 
she would put it back, and let Jenny Drown have 
the jewelry, if she wanted it. But that thought 
was not quite so pleasant. Jenny Drown at 


church with the jewels she wanted so much! Not 
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if she could prevent it. She let the lid fall, and 
ran down-stairs with the bill in her hand. 

‘“Mr. Brewster, I’ll take it.’’ 

‘T thought you would. It’s a bargain that 
don’t come along every day. I orter hev a dollar 
and a half for it; but as it’s the last, and you’re a 
pertic’lar friend, I’11 let you hev it. You won’t 
repent of yer bargain. Good-day.”’ 

Repent of her bargain. Patty was not so sure 
of that, as, with her purchase, she turned into the 
family sitting-room. Out of the sunlight it did 
not look so bright. She fastened the pin in her 
dress, and the rings in her ears, and turned to the 
glass. Very becoming; very handsome. She 
should certainlv create a sensation; and they were 
a bargain—if father didn’t get angry at the man- 
ner in which she became possessed of them. 

‘SWhoa, Billy, whoa! Stand still, I tell yer!’’ 

Father’s voice. What had sent him back so 
soon? She whipped the pin from her ears, and 
stood trembling as Farmer J ones entered the room. 


‘‘Hang me if I ain’t the most forgetfulest critter 
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that ever was born. I started off with yer marm 
without my pocket-book, and I promised to pay 
Johnson for that air threshing machine this very 
day. Phew! I’ve got myself into a regular 
sweat.”’ 

‘“Where’s mother ?’’ 

‘<Q, I left her up at Deacon Potter’s while I 
come arter the money. Jest run down and git 
me a mug of cider, while I look arter the pocket-_ 
book. Be quick about it, for I must hurry off.’’ 

Cider was Farmer Jones’ panacea for all per- 
plexities. Naturally temperate, he had, as the 
Irishman says, a strong wakeness for the juice of 
the apple. It was the ‘‘flowing bowl’’ of his 
jubilant hours, and the consoler of all his sorrows. 

Patty took the mug and went to the cellar. 
Should she tell him of her purchase? Not now; 
he was evidently annoyed, and it was no time to 
confess her fault. But suppose he should miss 
the money. QO, dear! She ran up-stairs with 
the mug, forgetting to turn the faucet, hardly 


knowing what she was doing. Her father was 
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stowing the wallet into -his pocket. He had not 
missed it then. 

‘‘That’s right, Patty. Don’t keep me waiting, 
for 'm in a terrible hurry. I never was so pro- 
voked in the whole course of my life.’ 

He gulped down the cider, and started for the 
door. Should she tell himnow? No; he was in 
such a hurry she’d wait until he returned. It 
couldn’t be long. 

‘‘Look arter the house, Patty. I’m going to 
pay Johnson, and then go and git yer marm. 
We’ll be back in an hour.”’ 

He was gone, and she hadn’t told him. Sup- 
pose he should find out his loss while paying Mr. 
Johnson. O, dear! was it possible so small a sum 
asa dollar could make so much trouble? Patty 
took up the empty mug, when she thought of the 
cider. She flew down-stairs to find that her 
carelessness had caused a disaster. The barrel 
was empty, and the cellar floor bore unmistakable 
evidence of a deluge. The last barrel of her 
father’s cider, too. What would he say? Nowa 
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knock at the door startled her, and back she ran, 
to let in—Jenny Drown. 

‘“‘How do, Patty? I can’t stop a minute. I 
just ran in to show you something handsome. 
Look at that : ain’t it splendid ?’’ 

And Jenny produced a set of jewelry the exact 
counterpart of Patty’s. 

‘©Why, where did you get that ?”’ 

‘Father bought it for me of Jed Brewster. 
The last set he had, and only a dollar. Wasn’t 1t 
a bargain ?’’ 

Patty’s little heart quivered with anguish. 
That hateful peddler had deceived her, then, after 
all. 

‘It is very handsome, Jenny. But you know I 
don’t care for jewelry.”’ 

And Jenny said this: with her hand tightly 
clasping her bargain in her pocket. 

“QO, sour grapes, Patty. I guess you would 
care for it, if your father would only let you have 
it. But I can’t stop. Iwant to run over and 
show it to Lizzie Sands. Good-by.”’ 
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And off she raii. Patty sat down, put her apron 
to her face, and had a good cry. That hateful, 
hateful peddler! He had tempted her. She had 
committed a theft. She had no business to go to 
her father’s wallet without permission. , if she 
could only get back that bill! She dreaded the 
consequences when her father should discover his 
loss. For an hour she sat, her head aching, her 
tears flowing, her mind filled with gloomy fore- 
bodings. 

‘‘Whoa, Billy! You confounded fool, stand 
still!’ 

Patty jumped up; her father had returned, and 
she hadn’t done a thing towards getting dinner. 
She seized the dinner pot, placed it on the crane 
over the roaring fire without a drop of water in 
it. She caught up the broom and commenced 
sweeping as her father entered the room, this time 
followed by her mother. 

‘‘Don’t tell me. I tell you, Hannah, there’s 
been thieves in the house.’’ | 

‘It’s no such thing, Joshua; you didn’t count 
your money right.”’ 
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‘‘But I know better. I tell you there was just 
eighty dollars in that ere wallet, and when I got 
to Johnson’s there was only seventy-nine. I 
never felt so mean in all my life.’’ 

Farmer Jones seized a mug, and started for 
the cellar, evidently intent on drowning his sor- 
rows in cider. Patty shook with terror. It must 
all be found out now. | 

‘I’ve bought you something handsome, Patty,’’ 
said Mrs. Jones. ‘*While I was stopping at 
Deacon Potter’s, who should drop in but Jed 
Brewster, the peddler, with such a lot of notions, 
and among ’em this; only a dollar, and sich a 
bargain! It was the last he had, and so I bought 
it for you. Ain’t it pootty?’’ continued Mrs. 
Jones, producing a set of steel jewelry, exactly 
like the set hid away in Patty’s pocket. 

Patty nearly broke down. Was it raining 
jewelry expressly to mortify her? 

‘sWhat’s the matter, child? Don’t yer like 
it?”’ 

Patty fell upon her knees. 

14 
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‘<Q, mother, I don’t deserve such kindness! 
I’ve been very wicked. Take it away; don’t 
never let me see it again.”’ 

‘SWhy, what on airth ails the child ?”’ 

‘¢Goodness gracious! who’s been at my cider ?”’ 

And Farmer Jones came tearing up the cellar 
stairs. ‘‘This is your work, Patty Jones. Not 
a drop left. I’ve a good mind to trounce you as 
ever I had to eat.”’ 

Crash! bang! from the fireplace. Mrs. Jones 
ran to the dinner pot. | 

‘‘My best iron kittle totally ruined! OO, Patty, 
what have you been thinking of ?’’. 

‘sScold me, mother, for I deserve it. Idida 
very wicked thing while you were gone. That 
peddler came here while you were away, and 
showed me a set of jewelry just like that, and it 
was only a dollar; and—and—such a bargain— 
and so I—I—bought it.’’ 

«Mercy sakes, where did you get the money ?”’ 
cried Mrs. Jones. 


‘sT stole it.’’ 
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‘‘Stole it—you, Patty ?”’ 

‘Yes; I took it out of father’s wallet.’’ 

‘‘That’s where my money went to. Why, you 
wicked, deceitful thing. -[’ve a great mind—’’ 
And Farmer Jones flourished the empty mug in a 
very threatening manner. 

‘*Now, Joshua, you jest keep quiet. Patty, 
tell us all about it.”’ 

‘‘I thought that when I explained it to you, you 
would not be angry. But it made me very mis- 
erable, and I didn’t know what todo. It seemed 
to be such a bargain. Only a dollar.” 

‘Only a dollar! Why, it’s cost me five at 
least. There’s my cider all gone; and that new 
kittle. IfI ketch that Jed Brewster, Vl horse- 
whip him within an inch of his life! Ill break 

his head for him!’’ | 
| And the angry farmer, to give emphasis to his 
threat, flung the empty mug across the fireplacc. 

‘sWell, you needn’t break all the crockery in 
the house! Patty, I’m ashamed of you.’’ 


‘‘I’m ashamed of mysclf, mother. But indeed, 
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I didn’t mean to do wrong. Forgive me this ° 
time, and I’1l never do so again.”’ 

‘Well, don’t cry about it, Patty,’’ said Farmer 
Jones, putting his arm affectionately about her. 
‘I guess you’ve been sufficiently punished; only 
jest remember, when you want anything agin, 
wait till we say the word. Remember that great 
bargains are not always cheapest in the long run, 
and that Yankee peddlers are the cuss of creation.’’ 

And so nothing more was said about it. Patty 
profited by her bitter lesson; and the set of jew- 
elry, the cause of her troubles, which she could 
never be induced to wear, was, in due course of 
time, given to a church fair, disposed of at a good 
price to somebody, who, we trust, wore it with 


more satisfaction than could Patty Jones. 
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JOHN WINTER’S 


PARTICULAR FRIEND. 


OHN WINTER was a rising man,—at least 
J 80 everybody in the town of Elton said,— 
and you may be sure that in so old, so quiet, and 
so sober a town as Elton there were many good 
judges of character. He had wandered into the 
town a ragged, barefooted lad, in search of em- 
ployment, with very little knowledge of who he 
was or where he belonged. His bright face and 
brisk movements at once attracted the attention 
of old Peter Johnson, proprietor of the only store 
in the place; by him he was taken and brought up 
to understand the mysteries of selling and trading, 
and at the age of twenty-three, when old Peter 


was called from behind his counter to leave for- 
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ever the scenes of earthly traffic, John Winter 
found himself in possession of old Peter’s only 
daughter Pheebe, us his wife, and handsomely en- 
dowed with a well-stocked country store, a neat 
cottage, and last, though not least, staid and sober 
Jock, the old man’s favorite Newfoundland dog. 
I have been thus particular in mentioning Jock, 
for, though only a dog, and well-advanced in 
years, he was destined to play a prominent part 
in John Winter’s life. 

Jock’s career had been an eventful one. It 
was the custom in Elton, as in all small towns, 
for the loungers to flock around the stove at the 
store, and recount the memorable events in the 
history of the place; and, at these gatherings, 
where Jock was always an attentive listener, his 
exploits were a favorite topic of conversation. 
_He was the hero of the place. No less than 
twelve times he had pulled drowning lads out of 
the very harmless looking stream that ran through 
Elton. Three times he had rushed into burning 


dwellings to drag out sleeping urchins who had 
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not awakened to a sense of their peril, and time 
after time he had given the alarm when neigh- 
bors’ barns had been fired by an incendiary. O, 
that dog had a history, and was universally re- 
spected by the old folks, and loved by the young 
people. 7 

John Winter was indeed arising man. Blessed 
with a careful, loving wife, a comfortable home, 
and a prosperous business, for five years every- 
thing went well with him; and then came a 
change. When little Bob, bis only child, was 
four years old, J ohn acquired a friend, a particu- 
lar friend. Nobody seemed to know just when 
this friendship commenced; but it was noticed 
that John was not so attentive to business as for- 
merly; that he was away from the store too much; 
that he grew careless in his dress; once polite and 
attentive, he was now rough and often uncivil to 
customers; and people wondered at it, and at last 
concluded it was all on account of his particular 


friend. He would leave his store, and, when 
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sought, would be found in Joshua Patten’s bar- 
room, in close communion with his friend. 

There was nothing attractive about this friend. 

He was short in stature, with a slender neck 
and a light head, and was nothing but—a bottle. 
Yet still John loved him. He would sit with him 
for hours; and when he left him, his face was 
flushed, his voice husky, and his steps unsteady. 
John Winter was becoming a drunkard. People 
talked about it, looked grieved, but said nothing 
to stop his strange friendship. 

After a time it was too much trouble to go after 
his friend, and sa he was kept at the store, where 
the friendship increased; carried home and dom- 
iciled in a closet, where he could be easily found, 
and often embraced. 

You may be sure John Winter’s wife was jeal- 
ous of this new friendship. Like a true woman, 
she saw danger in it, and sought to break it. She 
was grievously troubled; the smile forsook her 
face, her step was slow, and she started at every 


sound. Jock was troubled too, for dogs are reas- 
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oning creatures, whatever the wise ones may say 
to the contrary. He was a teetotaler himself, 
being, like all Newfoundlands, remarkably fond 
of water. He would skulk into Joshua Patten’s 
‘bar-room after his master, as though ashamed of 
being seen in such a place, but evidently bent on 
keeping an eye on his master; would follow him 
home ina very dejected manner, and in every 
way show that, though attached to him, he was 
very much ashamed of him. 

John would laugh at his wife’s remonstrances, 
and say there was nothing to fear, everybody 
formed just such friendships, and when he found 
himself mn danger, he would break off. And so 
it went on, until one night John was brought 
home insensible, completely stupefied by his 
friend. This was a terrible blow to Phebe. 
And, when John awakened the next morning, 
with throbbing head and feverish pulse, it seemed 
to have brought him to a realizing sense of his 
degradation, and most earnestly did he promise 


never to see his friend again. 
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The morning was far advanced, and, finding 
himself too ill to attend to business, he despatched 
Phebe to the store to arrange some necessary 
matters, laughingly telling her he would play 
housekeeper until her return. She departed; 
and, with little Bob upon his knee, for an hour he 
sat looking out into the sunshine that brightened 
his garden. Old Jock and little Bob, the best of 
friends, were rubbing noses together in the most 
loving manner. Everything seemed so bright and 
happy, that a pang of remorse shot through John’s 
breast as he thought of the dangers through which 
he had passed. But it is not always well to think 
of dangers, even when they have been passed; and 
so John Winter found it, for thinking of his old 
friend awakened the desire to see him once more. 
But it must not be; and he frolicked with Jock 
and little Bob, striving to drive it’ from his mind. 
But it would return; and, at last overcome, he 
went to the closet, brought forth his gloomy- 
looking friend, and set him on the table. Jock 


looked up, saw the bottle, gave a dismal howl, 
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and slunk under the table. Little Bob was 
dropped upon the floor, to be forgotten, and John 
Winter gave all his attention to his friend. One 
glass; and then, one more, and still another, until 
his head sank upon the table in drunken slumber. 

In the mean time, little Bob, left to take care 
of himself, had steadily paddled towards the door, 
that being the brightest point of attraction, out 
upon the steps, thence to the grass, and over the 
grass far and near, with ajl an urchin’s love for 
mischief and sport; away he went, as fast as his 
little legs would carry him, until he came to the 
well. Now, little Bob was afamous climber, and 
the obstacle presented by the square framework 
around the well seemed just the thing upon 
which to test his climbing powers. Fortunately 
for him, the bucket, upside down, was standing 
close to the well. Upon this he clambered, and 
found that he had an unobstructed view of the 
interior of the well. So far all was right; but 
something shining in the well caught his atten- 


tion, and up he clambered. If he could only 


- 
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reach it! He leaned over, farther yet, still 
farther, when a woman’s scream, shrill and loud, 
startled him—startled even John Winter from his 
drunken sleep. He sprang from his seat, to feel 
something rushing by him; to see his wife fran- 
tically running towards the well, and old Jock, 
dear old Jock, with his teeth fastened in little 
Bob’s dress, dragging him from the top of the 
well. Just in timie—just in time. It sobered 
John Winter at once; and when his wife, with 
the rescued child in her arms, rushed into the 
house, and sank almost fainting into a chair, he 
sank upon his knees, and, with tears of repent- 
ance, begged her to forgive him. He didn’t 
promise this time to break off with his old friend; 
but Phoebe knew, as he looked upon his child, 
crowing with glee, all unconscious of his great 
peril, and upon old Jock, all unconscious of the 
great deed he had accomplished, that this terrible 
lesson would not be lost upon him. And so it 
proved. John Winter never sought his old friend 


again, but diligently set himself, by attention to 
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business, to forget him, and is now a sober, up- 
right, and honored inhabitant of Elton. And so 
this old dog was the means of breaking a very 
bad friendship. 


